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Our New Quarters. 

The American Peace Society has moved its oftice 
from 8 Somerset Street, Boston, where it has been 
located for a number of years, to 31 Beacon Street. 
The new office is about five minutes’ walk from the 
old, near the State House grounds, and overlooking 
the 
one in every way. 


Common. The situation is a most attractive 
The building has an elevator of 
the most approved type, and those who have found 
it difficult to climb the two long flights of stairs at 
the old place, will experience real pleasure in reach- 
ing us so easily now. The room is No. 32, on the 
third floor, and we shall be most happy to have any 


of our friends call at any time. 


A Great Christian Peacemaker. 


Dr. Brooke Foss Westcott, the Bishop of Durham, 
who died recently in England, was, in his way, one 
of the most influential peace men of his generation. 
He was one of the few Christian leaders of the 
time who have thrown themselves with the fullest 
conviction into the work of promoting the spirit of 
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peace as an essential part of the mission of the 
gospel. 

In the cathedral at Durham, ouly a week before 
his death, he said to a gathering of miners, that when 
he came to his diocese eleven years ago, “at the 
most solemn moment of his life he promised that, by 
the help of God, he would maintain and set forward, 
ws far as in him lay, quietness, love and peace among 
all men, and that he would show himself gentle and 
merciful, for Christ’s sake, to the poor and needy, 
the stranger and the destitute.” 

In his charge to the clergy of his diocese on his 
primary visitation in 1892, he said: “We can see 
that the several nations, in virtue of their character, 
their circumstances, their history, contribute towards 
the completeness of humanity. The glory of a 
nation, like the glory of a citizen or of a class, lies 
not in supremacy, but in service. A nation is great 
when it fulfills its office and enables other nations to 
fulfill theirs. There is need of the same self-repressive 
and yet self-ennobling devotion among peoples as 
among men for their highest development. . . 
We must, then, as Christians, as believers in this 
great unity of life, strive that other nations, no less 
than our own, may be enabled to gain their full devel- 
opment, and coiperate with us for the widest good.” 

In regard to the matter of effort for the promotion 
of international peace, he said: “If we believe the 
gospel to be what it claims to be, the fellowship of 
nations is included in its promised victories. The 
final issue may be remote, but the belief that univer- 
sal peace lies in the counsel of God for mankind will 
influence our present conduct.” Now at length we 
can see, in a long retrospect, that in spite of checks 
and delays the whole movement of life is towards a 
federation of civilized nations, preparatory to the 
civilization and federation of all.” “ We understand 
and acknowledge, as never before, that nations, no less 
than men and classes, in spite of all the disturbances 
of selfish ambition, must suffer together and rejoice 
together, that each is debtor to all, alike by 
what it receives and by what it owes.” “If Christen- 
dom is filled with one desire, I can not but believe 
that God will fulfill the purpose which he inspires. 
The object of sincere aspiration in one generation 
becomes the sure possession of the next. If the 
thought of international concord is welcomed, the 
most powerful nations will recognize, as calm students 
recognize, that there is true strength and glory in 


generosity.” 
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One of the practical objects for which Dr. West- 
cott labored was a general arbitration treaty between 
his country and the United States. He believed 
that “the stable friendship of the English-speaking 
peoples would go far to assure the peace of the 
world.” His use of the word “stable” shows that 
he had a true appreciation of the unsteady feelings 
and sentiments in the way of such a friendship, and 
he urged his clergy to “take care that within the 
range of their influence no idle or hasty or petulant 
word, no ungenerous judgment, should mar it.” 

When the Christian Union for the Promotion of 
International Brotherhood was organized by the late 
George Gillett, a London banker, Dr. Westcott, who 
had not then been raised to the bishopric, accepted 
the presidency of it. This position he retained for 
many years, its object, as will be seen from the fore- 
going citations, having his deepest and _ sincerest 
sympathy. 

But it was in the sphere of industrial controversies 
that his influence was most effectual. His diocese 
was one in which many miners live, and he made it 
his constant study to promote a spirit of patience, 
kindness and fairness in both the buyers and the 
sellers of labor. In this effort he was remarkably 
successful. The workmen of his district had the 
utmost faith in the sincerity and disinterestedness of 
his motives. The great miners’ strike in that region 
some years ago,—a strike involving nearly one hun- 
dred thousand workmen, and one of the worst that 
England has ever had,— was brought to an end chiefly 
through his instrumentality. 

The Bishop of Durham was an example of what a 
great scholar and thinker may do in the field of prac- 
tical Christian social regeneration if he set himself 
dutifully and persistently about it. In the realm of 
biblical scholarship he had few, if any, superiors. 
But he believed that Christianity was for life rather 
than for the study, and when he came to his high 
ecclesiastical office he became a true “overseer of 
souls.” In thinking of his life and of his services 
to the cause of human brotherhood and peace, one 
cannot help asking one’s self the question, What a 
different state of things might we have seen among 
the Christian nations to-day if all Christian leaders 
of every name and rank, had been as careful to form 
true conceptions of the nature of Christianity and as 
faithful in carrying them out in their teachings and 
life, as was this distinguished bishop. His example 
may well be followed on both sides of the water by 
many prominent Christian preachers and_ teachers 
whose position on the subject of peace, if not pro- 
nouncedly wrong, is so negative and uncertain that 
one does not know where to place them. The posi- 


tion of every professed exponent of Christianity 
ought, on this subject, to be as clear and well defined 
as that of the sun in the heavens. 
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The Duel in Germany. 


The beginning of the end of the duel in Germany, 
we may hope, is now clearly to be seen. It is not 
easy of explanation that this barbarous and utterly 
stupid institution has lingered in that country as long 
as it has. Though it is under the ban of the law in 
common life, it has maintained itself in the army and 
among the students in the universities. That army 
officers should continue to fight duels is perfectly 
natural, for war and the duel are essentially one in 
the nature of their causes and in their character; 
but that students, who are supposed to look into the 
true nature of things, should have kept up this 
irrational and silly practice is hard to understand. 

But finally the absurdity and disgracefulness of 
the thing, even among students and army officers, are 
beginning to dawn on the German mind, and a move- 
ment has been started to put an end to it. On the 
initiative of Prince Liwenstein, one hundred and four 
representatives of the German nobility have signed 
and published a declaration against the practice. 
The oceasion of the issue of this manifesto was the 
recent dismissal from the army of a young lieutenant 
in Saxony, because after striking an officer and then 
apologizing for it, he had refused to accept the 
officer’s challenge to a duel, considering his apology 
a sufficient atonement for the offence. 

The signers of the Lowenstein protest declare that 
dueling is contrary to reason, to conscience, to law, 
to the demands of civilization, and to the welfare of 
society and the state. They assert that a man who 
refuses to accept a challenge to fight a duel is not 
thereby disgraced, but is worthy of honor and respect. 

This is all very excellent, but there is something 
bordering on the comic in the final turn which these 
reform noblemen give to their declaration. They 
except from their condemnation cases in which 
“honor” is involved. Men whose “ honor” has been 
injured may still, according to their doctrine, slash 
the offender with a sabre or try to put a hole through 
him with a revolver. Thus they virtually declare 
that what they have said about the duel in the ab- 
stract is not true when they come to particular cases. 
For did any one ever hear of a duel in which both 
the participants did not regard their “honor” as in- 
volved? The officer whose face the young lieutenant 
had slapped felt that his “honor” was very much 
hurt, so much so that only blood could restore it to 
its former standing. 

However, these noblemen are serious, and they 
save their position by asking for the establishment of 
Courts of Honor, with a view to preventing, by judi- 
cial means, duels in cases where they are not “ con- 
trary to reason, to conscience, to law, to the demands 
of civilization,” ete. They propose that the method 
of arbitration be applied to matters the natural end 
of which would bea duel. This is a new fiéld for 
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arbitration, and we very much hope these men may 
persuade Emperor William to give it at least as much 
sanction in this field as he gives to it in international 
affairs. It would be a great triumph of the principle 
if instead of sabre and revolver fights, there should 
be set up every year in the Fatherland several hundred 
of these duel-arbitration courts, or * honor” tribunals. 

It is most encouraging that this state of comical 
contradiction has been reached in Germany in regard 
to the duel. Every reform reaches it before success 
comes. Men cling with a sort of passionate respect 
to old customs, even when their judgment and con- 
science have pronounced against them. They feel 
that they must maintain their consistency. It re- 
quires considerable time to learn how to let go with 
self-respect. 

The duel in this country died of inanition. In 
England it was destroyed by the influence of Prince 
Albert some fifty years ago. It lingers in the Latin 
countries of Europe, where, from being for a long 
time mostly farcical, it has recently had a very serious 
revival. But in these countries there is a strong 
and inteliigent movement against it. It will be hard 
to eradicate it entirely, for a long time yet, in the 
countries where militarism continues to be the dom- 
inating institution. It is no more irrational and bar- 
barous between individuals than is the system of war 
in the sphere of international disputes. 

The duel will, nevertheless, disappear before mili- 
tarism is overthrown, because the system of internal 
law and order is much further developed than that of 
international law and justice. But the same forces 
of reason, conscience and common sense which have 
already so largely destroyed the one will in the course 
of time destroy the other. The international duel, 
as Charles Sumner called it, has no more place in 
civilized society than the duel between persons. It 
is more monstrously iniquitous because on so much 
larger a scale. ‘To believe that the war system is to 
endure forever between nations is to believe that the 
‘race is hopelessly brutal and senseless, and that it can 
never be made anything else. 


The Modern Series of Peace Conferences. 


A year ago we gave a brief account of the salient 
features of the series of Peace Congresses which met 
in London, Paris, Brussels, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Manchester and Edinburgh, from 1843 to 1853. This 
movement of half a century ago, which expressed 
itself in these seven remarkable congresses, soon 
exhausted itself. It was organized and supported by 
some of the ablest men of modern times — Cobden, 
Burritt, Beckwith, Tappan, Walker, Richard, Vis- 
schers, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Say, Bastiat, de 
Girardin, John Bright, Sir David Brewster and 
others — but the general peace sentiment was not 
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strong enough to make it possible to continue the 
Congress as a permanent institution. 

It is wholly different with the modern Universal 
Peace Congress, which is to meet for the tenth time 
on the tenth of this month, and which has grown 
stronger and more enthusiastic with each year. It is 
now a permsnent institution of the time, and gives 


every evidence of continuing its existence till its 


purpose is accomplished. 

The first of the modern Peace Congresses was 
held at Paris, in June, 1889, during the Exposition. 
The preliminary steps towards it were taken in 1888. 
The prime movers were Charles Lemonnien, Frederic 
Passy and Hodgson Pratt. The French societies 
took the lead, being supported by English, Italian, 
American and other organizations. There were dele- 
gates from nine countries, the total number being 
three hundred and ten, of whom two hundred and 
seventy-five were from France. The countries repre- 
sented were France, England, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, Holland, Italy and the United 
States. About one hundred societies and organiza- 
tions of different kinds sent delegates. The Con- 
gress was successful beyond expectation, the peace 
societies having developed very rapidly in Europe for 
some ten years before. 

The Second Congress was held at London in the 
Westminster Town Hall, from the 14th to the 19th 
of July, 1890. This Congress was a very elaborate 
affair, many very able and instructive papers being 
presented. The report of the proceedings covers two 
hundred and fifty closely-printed pages, and is a mine 
of information for anyone studying the subject of 
peace. The president was the late David Dudley 
Field, the most distinguished member of the Ameri- 
can Bar of his time. Among the membership were 
many able men from several countries, especially 
from England, France and the United States. Nearly 
every conceivable phase of the peace question was 
discussed, and resolutions passed embodying the senti- 
ments of the Congress on these questions. ‘This 
Congress will always be important historically as 
having brought the international peace movement 
into permanent existence and organization. A strong 
memorial was adopted by it and sent by deputation 
or letter to the heads of all the civilized nations, ask- 
ing for the settlement of controversies between them 
by arbitration. At‘this Congress the first movement 
was made toward the organization of a permanent 
international peace bureau, now in successful opera- 
tion at Berne. 

The Third Congress was held at Rome in Novem- 
ber, 1891. The opening session took place in the 
Great Hall of the Capitol, and was an occasion of 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Signor Bonghi, a member 
of the Italian Parliament, who was made president 
of the Congress, pronounced on this occasion a dis- 
course of remarkable eloquence. At his right hand 
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sat Signor Biancheri, president of the Parliament. 
There were delegates present from seventeen countries, 
Italy was represented by delegates from most of her 
seventy-nine peace societies. At this Congress, for the 
first time, comes upon the stage of the international 
peace movement the distinguished lady who has since 
filled all Europe with the influence of her writings 
and speeches, — Baroness Von Suttner, author of 
* Lay Down Your Arms.” 
adopted by the Congress, covering most of the sub- 
jects with which the Peace Propaganda deals. ‘This 
Congress made definite provision for the organization 
of the Permanent International Peace Bureau. 

The Fourth Congress met at Berne in August, 
1892. It was received with great cordiality by the 
Swiss government, and was presided over by Louis 
Ruchonnet, who had twice been president of the 
Swiss Federation. It was attended by three hundred 
delegates and one hundred and thirty-six adherents, 
representing twelve countries. A very full program 
was carried out, covering the Necessity of Arbitra- 
tion, Treaties of Arbitration, Arbitral Procedure, 
European Federation, Neutralization, Disarmament, 
War Loans, Universal Peace Petitions, the Principle 
of Nationalities, Sanctions of Arbitration, ete. 

The Fifth Congress was held at Chicago in 1895 
as one of the congresses of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. It was opened by Hon. Charles C. Bonney, 
president of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, and 
continued for ten days. Special attention was given 
in this Congress to the history of peace and arbitra- 
tion work, several important historical papers being 
read. The subject of a permanent tribunal of arbi- 
tration was also emphasized, and a plan for such a 
tribunal presented which had been prepared at the 
request of the Committee on Organization, by Messrs. 
Brainerd, Butler and Eaton of New York City. <A 
committee of jurists of different countries was created 
by this Congress for the study of the subject of an 
international court. The Congress was attended by 
several hundred persons, though the number of dele- 
gates from the European Peace Societies was not 
large, on account of the distance and expense. 

The Sixth Congress was held at Antwerp, in 
August, 1894, under a decree of King Leopold II. 
It was presided over by Mr. Houzeau de Lehaie, a 
member of the Belgian Chamber of Deputies, whose 
opening address has rarely been surpassed in noble- 
ness of ideas and felicity of expression. The meet- 
ings throughout were full of interest and enthusiasm. 
The subjects discussed were the same as at previous 
congresses. The General German Peace Society, 
which has since had a remarkable development, 
establishing groups in many of the leading German 
cities, sent its first delegates to this Congress. While 


the Congress was in session, a deputation headed by 
the veteran Mr. Passy of France made a visit to King 
Leopold, and was received in a most friendly way, 
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The Seventh Congress was held at Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1896, some political complications having 
prevented a meeting in 1895. The president of the 
Congress was M. Etienne Tiirr, the distinguished 
Hungarian general, who is in recent years giving his 
life to the peace cause. The Congress was one of 
the most important ever held. Strong delegations 
went from the societies of Western Europe. A 
report of the work of the Congress was sent to the 
Czar of Russia, and had much influence in leading 
him to call the Conference at The Hague. 

The Eighth Congress met at Hamburg in 1897, 
and was the first gathering of its kind on German 
soil. It was in some respects the most remarkable 
of all the Congresses. The great public meeting 
held in the Sagebiel Hall on the opening evening 
was one of the largest peace meetings ever assembled, 
the audience numbering about four thousand, and 
remaining until nearly midnight. The attendance at 
the Congress from Germany was large, including 
many prominent people from Hamburg and vicinity. 

The Ninth Congress was appointed to meet at 
Lisbon in 1898, on the invitation of the Portuguese 
Geographical Society, but was prevented by the 
Spanish-American War and other causes. It did not 
finally meet till last year during the Paris Exposition. 
The full account of this Congress, given in the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE last November, makes it un- 
necessary to say much about it here. It was a semi- 
official Congress. It was the largest (representatives 
from twenty-four countries being present) and most 
enthusiastic of all the two hundred congresses held 
during the Exposition, and has done more than any 
other of the peace congresses to bring the interna- 
tional peace movement to the permanent knowledge 
and respect of the civilized world. 

This sketch is given just on the eve of the opening 
of the Tenth Congress, at Glasgow, that our readers 
may be able more fully to appreciate the strength and 
significance of the peace movement which is now 
permanent, which is growing stronger every year, 
and which may fairly be reckoned among the most 
important and encouraging developments of our day. 


Editorial Notes. 


We state again that the Tenth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress will open on the 
10th inst. at Glasgow and continue four days- 
The English Committee of Organization have made un- 
usual efforts to insure the success and effectiveness of 
the Congress. The Lord Provost of Glasgow will pre- 
side at the opening meeting, and will give a reception to 
the delegates the evening of the first day. Two sessions 
per day will be held, the evenings being given to recep- 
tions, visits to the Exposition, etc. The program, which 
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has been carefully elaborated by the Berne Peace Bureau, 
is a very full one, including some twenty subjects on 
which there will be discussions, papers or reports of com- 
mittees. Most important among the subjects are those 
pertaining to the further development of arbitration, those 
on international law, neutrality, treaties of commerce, 
Christianity and war, methods of education, methods of 
propaganda, and those pertaining to the causes of war. 
The 9th of September, the day preceding the opening of 
the Congress proper, is to be given to a Conference of 
the Churches. This has been arranged for by a Com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends, and promises to be one 
The 
Sunday preceding will be devoted to services and sermons 
On 
Saturday evening, a soirée has been arranged for the 
delegates already arrived in the Berkeley Hall, St 
Andrew’s Halls, where the meetings of the Congress will 
be held. The American Peace Society will have at least 
four delegates (Edward Atkinson, Edwin D. Mead, 
Lucia Ames Mead, and Benjamin F. Trueblood) at the 
Congress, and we hope to give in our October number, 
which will be a little delayed in publication, an extended 
account of the character and work of the Conference. 


of the most important features of the occasion. 


in the interests of peace in the Glasgow churches. 





The bad legacies left by war are well 
illustrated by the present relations of Chile, 
Peru and Bolivia. The 
Foreign Affairs of the Chilean Chamber of Deputies has 
refused to grant the funds necessary for the representa- 
tion of Chile at the Pan-American Congress in Mexico 
in October. Unless this action is reversed Chile will not 
be represented in the Congress. The present unfor- 
tunate condition has grown out of the war of 1883-4. 
Chile was victorious in the war, and took from Bolivia 
that part of her territory bordering on the Pacific, thus 
cutting her entirely off from the sea. She also annexed 
a portion of the southern end of Peru. The result has 
been constant hatred and friction. When the treaties of 
peace were signed in 1884, it was agreed that Chile 
should hold the conquered territories for ten years, and 
that then the inhabitants of them should determine by 
vote to which nation they should permanently belong. 
But Chile — false to her word as conquerors nearly al- 
ways are — has never allowed the vote to be taken. This 
has deepened ill-feeling in both Bolivia and Peru, and 
they have both been unwilling to be represented at the 
coming Conference unless they could be assured that any 
arbitration scheme adopted would cover past disputes as 
well as future, Chile has taken the opposite ground, and 
her fear that the Conference will not support her con- 
tention makes her unwilling to send delegates. She 


Legacies of 
War. . 
Committee on 
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has also, as a result of the war, developed a strong naval 
force and a good deal of aggressiveness. Thus the ef- 
fects of the war of eighteen years ago seem likely greatly 
to mar the coming Conference, if not entirely to ruin it, 
and thus to prevent the consummation of a general ar- 
bitration system among the South American republics, 
with all the 
Chile has also had considerable friction with the Argen- 
tine Republic over disputed points of boundary in the 
Andes valleys which separate them. But the Argentine 
tepublic is strongly devoted to peace, and her foreign 
ratified 
a treaty with Chile by which both agree not to further 
increase their armaments. It is to be hoped that this 
action may exert a good effect upon the relations of 


immense benefits that would come of it. 


oftice has succeeded in negotiating and getting 


Chile with her two northern neighbors, and that finally 
they may all send representatives to Mexico and agree 
to abide by the conciusions of the Conference. This 
they ought to do, and the mischief will be great in many 
directions if they selfishly decline to do so. 





In 1873, after Henry Richard had car- 


Sumeer's ried his arbitration resolution through the 


Enthusiasm. : 
House of Commons by the casting vote of 


the speaker, Charles Sumner, who had made an attempt 
the previous year to get a similar resolution through 
Congress, wrote to his friend Robert Ingraham as follow : 


“I have been cheered by the vote of the House of 
Commons on Mr. Richard’s motions; that is an historic 
event marking an epoch. It cannot fail to exert a 
prodigious influence. I know no reform which promises 
such universal good as the release of any considerable 
portion of present war expenditure, or expenditure on 
armaments, so that they can be applied to purposes of 
civilization. It is absurd to call this Utopian. Nothing 
more practical. Here is an open and incessant waste. 
Why not stop it? Here is something which keeps human 
thoughts on bloodshed, and rears men to slay each other. 
Why not turn their thoughts to things which contribute 
to human happiness? Mr. Richard has done a great 
work, and so has the House of Commons. The cause 
cannot be arrested. -But why did not Mr. Gladstone 
adopt it at once, and place England on heights of civiliza- 
tion which no nation has yet reached? I like him, and 
am sorry that he allowed himself to be on the wrong 
side. Such a presentation of the case must have an 
effect on the continent as well as in England, teaching 
reason, I shall not live to see the great cause triumph. 
I often wish I had been born a few years later, and one 
reason is because I long to witness the harmony of na- 
tions, which I am sure is near. When an evil so great 
is recognized and discussed, the remedy must be at hand. 
Pray excuse this enthusiasm which I feel in my inmost 
soul.” 

Since Sumner wrote these words the war debts of the 


civilized world have increased from fifteen thousand 
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millions of dollars to thirty thousand millions. How 
this would have moved his great soul to magnificent de- 
nunciation! But since that time also the parliaments of 
nearly all the constitutional governments of Europe have 
voted strong resolutions similar to that of Mr. Richard’s 
which he so rejoiced over, and the Hague Court has been 
How he would have felt in his inmost soul en- 
The cause is much 
was not 


set up. 
thusiasm over this grand triumph! 
nearer won than when he felt that its triumph 


far away. 





Mr. William Tallock, Secretary of the 
Howard Association in London, has re- 
ceived the following letter from a prom- 
inent member of the Swedish Parliament, explaining the 
new law recently passed in regard to those who have 
conscientious objections to doing military service : 


Exemption in 
Sweden. 


“Dear Sir: Hearty thanks for your last letter. The 
delay in answering it has not arisen from indifference 
to the claims of those persons who feel conscientious 
scruples against bearing arms. On the contrary, I have, 
for a long time, been much interested in this question of 
humanity, and I take this the earliest opportunity of 
giving you an answer which you have not only waited 
for, but wished for. 

“Our Diet has just agreed to an ordinance by which 
persons who, being conscripted, may have conscientious 
objections to bearing arms will be granted exemption from 
all duties involving such requirement. You are aware 
that service in the army includes many occupations of a 
purely civil nature, such as clerkage, hospital service, 
cooking, etc., and in such duties our peace-loving con- 
scripts will henceforth be employed. 

“You will perhaps remark: ‘They will nevertheless 
be serving in the army.’ This is true, and it is possible 
that some of these men may feel also that such civil 
services as the above may involve them in as much con- 
scientious difficulty as actually bearing arms. 

“But I may remind you that you remarked in your 
letters in the Friend and British Friend, last year, that 
nowadays the Friends are not alone in their claims for 
military exemption, but that many other persons are 
also desirous of such a privilege; and that it would not 
be considered fair to the other citizens to allow special 
privileges to some, at the expense of others. Here is 
the danger. You do not consider it reasonable ‘to claim 
entire exemption from State demands, in case of conscrip- 
tion, but merely exemption from penal treatment for re- 
fusing to bear arms.’ I hope, therefore, that you will 
be satisfied with our resolution, 

“Asa member of the Upper Chamber of our Diet, I 
have speken and voted for it. And as it is agreed to, 
and as I retain a lively remembrance of yourself and 
your letter, 1 am glad to anticipate your satisfaction with 
this, our Swedish ‘consideration for conscience.’ 

“] remain, yours truly,” 


This action of the Swedish Parliament is very com- 
mendable, but when it comes to appreciate the real 
nature and demands of liberty in the highest sense, it 
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will go a step further in its “ consideration for conscience.” 
Many of the opponents of military service will undoubt- 
edly be able to see little difference between doing the 
service themselves and directly supporting those who 
are training for war. 





All Americans will appreciate the honor 
that has come to our country in the ap- 
pointment of Hon. Frederick W. Holls, by 
Siam, as one of her members in the Hague Court of 
Arbitration. The President might do a much worse 
thing than to appoint Mr. Holls to the place in the Court 
made vacant by the death of Benjamin Harrison. It has 
gotten abroad in this country and in Europe, that he has 
been named to fill this vacancy. This is a mistake. 
The vacancy has not yet been filled. But the report 
indicates that Mr. Holls is a person who in public estima- 
tion naturally belongs in the Court. No man at the 
Hague Conference did more to make the deliberations 
successful than he. Since the Conference, he has pub- 
lished the best comprehensive account of its proceedings 
that has appeared in anylanguage. He has just returned 
from an extended visit to the governments of Europe, 
during which he has had interviews with leading states- 
men, foreign ministers and eminent publicists and inter- 
national lawyers. His purpose in making this trip was 
partly in the interests of the Permanent Court, which he, 
with all other intelligent and humane people, is anxious 
to see brought into general use as soon as practicable. 
He found the distinguished people whom he saw for the 
most part greatly interested in the establishment of the 
new tribunal, and desirous to see it succeed. Mr. Holls 
declared, just before sailing for home, that no European 
power wants war any more than the people of the 
United States. He thinks that the attitude of the 
nations of Europe towards the United States is not 
altogether friendly, our growth and prosperity having 
created a certain dislike among those not partial to our 
type of institutions. He thinks that the talk of a com- 
bination of European powers against this country has 
little, if anything in it, being at most only a cover for an 
increase of tariffs by particular powers. 


F. W. Holls. 





One of our exchanges thinks that the chief 
danger of the disturbances now taking place 
between Venezuela and Colombia is that it 
will afford a pretext to our government for a “new ex- 
pansion,” for the seizure and annexation of the Isthmus 
The prompt sending of war ships to the 
The reports of the 


A New Danger 
Point. 


of Panama. 
isthmus, we confess, bodes no good. 
disturbances are so contradictory and unverified, that they 
afford no sufficient ground for the dispatch thither of 
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some of the biggest war ships. The Colombian minister 
has given assurances that the reports are greatly ex- 
aggerated, and that his government is amply able to pre- 
serve order across the isthmus. We have been aware 
for a good while that there is danger, on the least plausi- 
ble pretext, of our government executing a coup Tannexa- 
tion at the isthmus. A certain class of politicians, with 
much more influence at the capital than is at all good for 
the country, have set their greedy, expanded eyes on this 
strip of territory, where a canal will be built in the future, 
and there is not much doubt that they will hasten to 
magnify any pretext for United States interference in 
isthmian affairs. There would probably be immediate 
danger if a man of different stamp from that of Mr. 
Hay were at the head of the State Department. While 
he is in control of our foreign affairs, his influence, unless 
we are greatly mistaken in him, will be thrown at its full 
weight against any aggressive baseness on the part of 
the government. But the people of the country need 
to have their eyes open at once to the danger. The 
present temper of the government is such that it is ca- 
pable, under the sinister influences to which we have al- 
luded, of being led into another scheme of aggrandizement 
of a piece with that of the last two years. The spirit 
of “expansion” and militarism has fattened at the feast 
which it has made for itself, and needs to be watched 
and repressed incessantly. 





At the Sanderson Academy annual din- 
ner, Ashland, Mass., on the 22d of August, 
in one of the most lucid, vigorous and 
eloquent arraignments of the course of the Administra- 
tion during the past three years which have been made, 
Ex-Governor D. H. Chamberlain spoke in the course of 
his address as jollows about war in general : 


War and 
Conscience. 


“ War can never be more than an ultima ratio, if ratio 
at all; never less than gigantic waste and woe. I sup- 
pose no careful thinker claims more for war than that it 
must always be regarded as the last remedy, never to be 
begun, never to be waged, never to be defended, except 
in cases where all other remedies have failed, and all efforts 
to avoid it have been unavailing. Public morality is defied, 
moral standards are set at naught, when war is waged or 
defended for any ends attainable by other means. Many 
of the defences of war — so-called philosophical defences 
— are by these standards at once cut off, and if not dis- 
carded, are discredited and condemned. Human life is 
sacred except when necessity compels its taking. To 
sacrifice human life by the thousands on a single battle- 
field is primarily and of itself a dreadful thing. If strictly 
necessary it may be done with good conscience, but it 
is of itself demoralizing, dehumanizing, in its essential 
character and in its natural effects. The work of slaught- 
ering human beings — and this is war in its naked reality 
—cannot be ennobling. If the cause of the war, the 
slaughter, is truly imspiring, it may and does lift the 
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soldier and the general above the horrid work he does; 
but war viewed in any light except its great ends, its 
lofty and pure causes, is necessarily and always inherently 
a lesson in savagery, a step backward toward barbarism.” 

Mr. Chamberlain does not tell us how that which “ of 
itself is demoralizing, dehumanizing, in its essential 
character and in its natural effects ” which, “ is necessarily 
and always inherently a lesson in savagery,” can ever be 
done with good conscience. It is often asserted that 
it can be done, but we have never seen or heard of an 
attempt to explain how. 





The lines upon “The War Wreck” in 


Buying last month’s ApvocaTE OF PEAcE begin- 


Wives. a . 
ning with — 


‘*From the camp of war —the camp accurst, 
A sad young mother and child were thrust,” 
were well illustrated in the words of Corporal Diffen- 
derfer, the other day, to his home friends at West Chester, 
Pa., whither he returned after two years’ service in the 
Philippines. He was attached to the 44th Regiment, and 
was in charge of the garrison at Jaro, Isle of Panay. 
He said : — 

“There was a somewhat remarkable scene when we 
left for home on account of the wives which many of the 
soldiers had taken to themselves while on the island. 
The women over there are purchased for from five dollars 
each upward, and nearly every soldier has one. When 
we left it was impossible for the men to bring them along, 
but when we arrived at the port from which we sailed it 
was found that one of the governors of a province had 
sent about one hundred of the wives to the port, and 
every one of them wanted to come along. There was 
no end of trouble until the matter was adjusted by the 
officers, who persuaded the women to remain at home.” 


American soldiers buying wives at five dollars each, 
and then coming away when their time of service is over, 
and leaving them to their fate, is one of the most sug- 
gestive phases of the new career on which the nation 
has entered. It is of a piece with the bull fights at 
Buffalo and Omaha, which have been witnessed this 
summer by thousands of high-bred “ patriotic” Ameri- 
can citizens, who wish to see the nation great among the 
powers of the earth! 





The Mystic (Conn.) Peace Grove Con- 
vention was held this year from the 14th 
to the 17th of August. It was wholly 
under the direction of the Connecticut Peace Society, 
the Universal Peace Union, which has usually had joint 
charge, having held its anniversary at Buffalo from the 
14th to the 17th of July. The attendance on the grounds 
was about as large as usual, reaching probably more than 
The people of the 


Tystic Peace 
Convention. 


two thousand a part of the time. 
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surrounding country make the Convention days their 
annual picnic. James H. Earle, of Boston, presided. 
The interest manifested in the principles of peace and in 
the movement for the abolition of war was deep and 
strong throughout the meetings. Most of the speaking 
was of a high order. Boston and vicinity furnished an 
unusually large proportion of the speakers. 
Rev. J. P. Stoddard, who spoke on the “ Relation of 
Christ’s Gospel to Peace”; Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, 
whose subject was “ The Evolution of Peace Sentiment”; 
Maleolm C. Anderson, of Somerville, who discussed 
“Socialism and its Relations to Peace”; Dr. S. F. Her- 
shey, whose paper on “Our American Wars” was very 
able and instructive; F. M. Sheehy, of Somerville, who 
gave an eloquent address entitled “ Peace on Earth, 
Goodwill to Men”; Hezekiah Butterworth, who spoke 
”; and Benjamin F. True- 


These were 


on “The Victories of Peace 
blood, whose topic was the “ Present Position and Out- 
look of the Peace Movement.” Among the other lead. 
ing speakers, all of whom spoke interestingly and instruc- 
tively, were Mrs. Ida Whipple Benham, of Mystic; Mrs. 
Mary Frost Evans, of Providence, whose subject was 
“ War is Contrary to Christianity”; Mrs. Frances E. W. 
Harper (colored), of Philadelphia, who discussed “ The 
Recent Lynchings”; Mr. Francis Gallagher, of Provi- 
dence, a war veteran; Emily Howland, of Sherwood, 
N. Y.; Prof. Daniel Batchellor, of New York City, one 
of the editors of Success; Miss Anita Trueman, of New 
Haven, who spoke on “ Education the Path to Peace”; 
Rev. Matthew Anderson, of Philadelphia, who discussed 
the “ Obstacles in the Way of Peace”; Richard Bullard, 
of Arlington Heights, Mass.; Miss Tierney, of German- 
town; Miss Whitson, of Philadelphia, etc. At the 
closing session a series of strong resolutions was adopted, 
the noteworthy feature of which was their recommenda- 
tion of certain practical means of promoting a peace 
spirit and pacific methods of settling disputes between 
nations, individuals, and classes. Some of the measures 
proposed are entirely practicable at the present time, 
while others are as yet only ideal, and must wait for 
their fulfillment for a much deeper change in public 
opinion. Among the distinguished visitors at the Con- 
vention was Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, of Pawtucket, R. I., 
whose interest in the cause of peace is hardly second to 
his devotion to the cause of prohibition, of which he is 
one of the national leaders. 





Greenacre, Eliot, Maine, began its eighth 
Greenacre. season of summer lectures on the Ist of 
July. As usual Miss Farmer arranged 
that the first days should be devoted to the 


The general title under which the addresses of 


sause of 


peace. 
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OF PEACE. 
the week were given was ‘“ Universal Peace Among the 
Nations.” Professor J. C. Bracq of Vassar College, a 
very able and progressive friend of arbitration and peace, 
presided and delivered an address on “Contemporary 
Life and Thought in France in its Relation to Peace.” 
On the opening day, the Ist of July, the main address 
was by Dr. Edward Everett Hale on the “ Moral Duties 
of the Century,” an address which was given in fuller 
form at the Commencement of the Ohio State University, 
and has since been issued in pamphlet form. Two of 
these moral duties which Dr. Hale discussed were the 
“ Reconciliation of the Races” and “ Universal Peace.” 
On the second day Dr. Henry A. Reynolds of Boston, 
gave an address on “The Power and Responsibility of 
the Individual to Promote On July 4, the 
Greenacre Peace Day, Hezekiah Butterworth spoke on 
During the second week 


Peace.” 


“The Victories of Peace.” 
Rev. J. S. Motoda, head master of St. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo, Japan, spoke on “The Things Which Make for 
Peace in Japan”; Mr. M. L. Rallia Ram, delegate to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Jubilee from India, 
on “Conditions for Peace in India,” and Prof. Nathanzl 
Schmidt of Cornell University, on “ Next Steps Towards 
the World’s Peace.” This made a very excellent peace 
program. Miss Farmer is doing a great service for the 
cause, not only by the character of the speakers which 
she brings to her summer school, but by the fact that 
she puts the subject of peace every year at the head of 


her program. 





In a recent communication to the Boston 
Transcript, Mr. Walter S. Allen of New 
Bedford, Mass., gives the following sum- 
mary of the report on New Zealand’s arbitration 
made by Judge Backhouse to the New South Wales 


Compulsory 
Arbitration. 


law 


Assembly in July : 

“The act has prevented strikes of any magnitude, and 
has, on the whole, brought about better relations between 
employers and employees than would exist if there were 
no act. It has enabled the men to procure an increase of 
wages and other conditions in favor of the workingman, 
which under the circumstances in the colony they are 
entitled to. Differences were settled without that friction 
and bitterness of feeling which otherwise might have 
existed, 

“The effect of the act has been undoubtedly to make 
the public pay generally more for the products of an 
industry which has been regulated by the board or court, 
when the tariff is high or other conditions occur to pre- 
vent foreign competition. He then states that the act 
has enabled the employer to know with certainty the 
conditions of production, and that the law has tended to 
make people generally more contented, and goes on to 
say : 

«A very large majority of the employers of labor 
whom I have interviewed, favor the principle of the act. 
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The awards generally have been in favor of the workers, 
therefore it is easy to understand that the unionists to a 
man believe in the act, and non-unionists, as far as my 
observation goes, find no fault with it. 

“ «While the effects of the act so far are good, the 
time has not yet come when it can be said with any cer- 
tainty that the measure will provide a solution for all 
labor troubles. Since it came into operation in New 
Zealand everything has been in favor of an increase in 
emoluments and an amelioration of the condition of 
labor, and there cannot be the slightest doubt that wages 
would have risen if there had been no act. But when 
the lean years come, as come they must, when there will 
be curtailment instead of expansion, then, and not till 
then, can any one speak with authority as to whether 
the principle involved is workable or not.’ 

“This opinion given by a man of judicial tempera- 
ment, is worthy of consideration and throws some light 
on the reasons for the success of the act up to the present 
time. 

“ As regards the statement that Mr. Seddon has con. 
demned the act, I can find nothing in the papers to indi- 
cate any such change of front, but everything shows 
that the Premier is just as enthusiastic as ever in regard 
to the socialistic schemes, going to the extent of propos- 
ing in the new parliamentary session as a government 
measure a scheme of compulsory fire insurance in a 
government oftice, and giving most extraordinary powers 
to the agents to be put in charge.” 





The Presbyterian Banner thus charac- 
terizes the end of selfish ambition, as taught 
by some of the plainest lessons of history: 


Selfish 
Ambition. 


“Tf one wishes to see the result of selfish ambition, he 
has only to read the lives of four men whom the world 
ealls ‘great,— Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar and Bona- 
parte. The first looked down upon a conquered world 
and wept, not because of the misery he had caused, but 
because there were no more worlds to conquer. He 
could climb no higher. What then? He ‘died in a 
scene of debauch.’ 

“ Hannibal, after having put to flight the armies of 
the mistress of the world, and made her foundations 
quake, fled from his country, hated by those who had 
once united his name with that of their god, and called 
him Hani Baal. In a foreign land, unlamented and 
unwept, he died by his own hand. 

“Cesar, — one million of his foes fell before his victori- 
ous arms, and eight hundred conquered cities echoed to 
the tread of his victorious arms. His only rival he pur- 
sued to death. He had reached the height to which his 
ambition aspired, but the assassin’s hand closed a life that 
was great in the eyes of the world only. 

“+ Bonaparte, whose mandates kings and popes obeyed, 
after having filled the earth with the terror of his name, 
after having deluged Europe with tears and blood, and 
clothed the world in sack-cloth, closed his days in lonely 
banishment, almost literally exiled from the world.’ 
This is the end of a selfish ambition.” 
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Brevities. 


The New York State Bar Association has con- 
tinued its Committee on International Arbitration as a 
permanent part of its organization. 


‘ We give on another page the list of members of 
the Permanent International Court of Arbitration, and 
shall keep it standing for some months, that our readers 
may have the opportunity to study the character and 
positions of the men who have been chosen by their 
respective governments. 


... Over four thousand names, net gain, have been 
added to the United States pension roll the past fiscal 
year. The list now shows about one million names, 
the actual number being 997,735. 


Unity, in an appreciative note about the ApvocaTE 
or Peace, says that “a pertinent question for religious 
conferences for next year is this: When will it be time 
to stop official killing on the part of nations? When 
can civilization dispense with the scientific slaughter of 
men, in the avowed interest of peace and piety ?” 


The Annual Report of the English Peace Society, 
in pamphlet, has reached us. It is an able and compre- 
hensive presentation, not only of the work of the Society, 
but of the peace movement in general, and of the present 
condition of the world as related to the peace reform. 
Annexed to the Report are reports from most of the 
thirty-one auxiliaries of the Society. 


The French government has published, as a part 
of its general account of the exposition of last year, a 
summary of the Proceedings of the Ninth Universal 
Peace Congress held from the 30th of September to the 
5th of October last. The summary is a large octavo 
pamphlet of twenty pages, with cover. The Congress’ 
own report of its proceedings has not yet appeared, so 
far as we know. 


Francis A. Brooks, a member of the Boston Bar, 
has published, in a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, a 
historic review of the course taken by the administra- 
tion in the conquest of the Philippines. His positions 
are carefully taken and supported by ample documentary 
evidence. The title of the pamphlet is “The Unlawful 
and Unjustifiable Conquest of the Philippines.” 


‘ General MacArthur is home from the Philippines, 
and he says that war there “is about to end”! This in 
spite of the fact that four districts of the islands were 
not long ago put back under military government, after 
civil government had been tried and failed! 


The death from pueumonia, at Buffalo, of Sefior 
Vicuna, the Chilean minister to this country, is greatly 
regretted at Washington. He was considered the fore- 
most South American envoy to the United States. It 
was chiefly through him that closer relations between 
Chile and the United States than had existed for a 
decade were brought about. 


When twenty-three chaplains were wanted for our 
new army, at twenty-five hundred dollars each, five 
hundred preachers made a rush for the appointments. 
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An exchange says that if there had been “a call for 
twenty-three earnest China to 
preach the gospel and endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, it is more than likely that not one of 
these preachers would have applied.” 


missionaries to go to 


... The governments of Chile and Argentina have 
entered into an agreement not to increase their arma- 
ments by even one riffle. The parliaments of both 
republics have ratified this action of the State depart- 
ments, and peace now seems likely to remain unbroken 
between the two states. This is news worth hearing. 
The example thus set might well be followed by all other 
nations. It would furnish a simple and practical solution 
of the armament question, in time. 


We have as yet had no particulars of the Confer- 
ence of the International Law Association, which met 
at Glasgow on the 20th of August. The conference 
was presided over by the Earl of Halsbury, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and the program included 
a number of-important subjects connected with interna- 
tional relations. We shall hope to give some account of 
the meeting in a future number of the Apvocare, 


The Episcopal Recorder, commenting on the fact 
that two hundred rifles and twenty thousand cartridges 
have been sent to the Catholic missions in Mongolia, 
expresses satisfaction that the method of force is not to 
be used by the Protestant missions. We hope its satis- 
faction may prove to be entirely well grounded. All 
the missions, Catholic and Protestant alike, ought hence- 
forth to abandon entirely the policy of the rifle and 
cartridge. That is one of the supreme lessons of the 
recent troubles. 


. Dr. Crafts of the Washington Reform Bureau, 
after a thorough investigation, at Fort Sheridan, among 
officers, soldiers, ex-soldiers, railroad and _ street-car 
men, village officers and merchants, declares that the 
Chicago newspaper reports of pay-day drunkenness 
since the army canteen was abolished, are exaggerated 
and mendacious. The Cleveland Leader of August 19th 
gives a full and most interesting account of an address 
by him on the subject before the Y. M. C. A. of that city, 


... Diplomatic relations between France and Turkey 
were severed on August 21. The action was taken by 
the French Ambassador, Mr. Constans, because- the 


Sultan had broken a direct promise made to him in 
regard to the pledged purchase of the quays which had 
been constructed by a French company. It is believed 
in official circles that the Sultan will yield at once to the 
French, and that nothing serious will come of the 
incident. 


A very able article on the “ Future of the Peace 
Movemeat,’ ” by J. Novicow, the distinguished Russian 
sociologist, which appeared in the Paris Revue (formerly 
Revue des Revues), for July, has since been published in 
pamphlet form. The purpose of it is to demonstrate that 


the peace movement is wrongly named, that it ought to 
be called the movement for federation, and that in order 
to move the multitude, a faith and zeal should be put 
into it bordering on fanaticism, 
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...+ The agitation against the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance continues in Italy. The Peace and Arbitration 
Society of Voghera, recently called a public meeting of 
delegates of various societies, — radical, social, commer- 
cial, industrial, monarchical, military, — to consider the 
subject. After full discussion, a resolution against re- 
newal was carried by the votes of all the delegates except 
those of the Monarchical Society. 


... The International Economic Association of the 
Friends of Peace, founded in 1865, by M. Gromier, held 
its thirty-fifth anniversary at Paris, on the 5th of July. 
Delegates from thirty-three nations were present. The 
association has more than twenty-five thousand adherents. 


... The proposed naval station at Subig Bay, in the 
Philippines, which it is proposed shall contain a dock 
capable of accommodating the heaviest battleships, will 
cost at least five millions of dollars, a sum, the interest 
of which at four per cent. wonld perpetually support two 
hundred and fifty families with an income of eight hun- 
dred dollars annually. 


.. It is reported that twenty Russian torpedo boats 
and several dispatch boats have ‘arrived at the Dniester 
delta, and that Russian troops are beginning to mobilize 
along the Turkish frontier. What’s it all about? 


. City and State, with remarkably fine insight, says : 
“The moral world surely would be strangely ordered if 
a nation could be cured of its own vices by making an 
attack on another nation. Could a man cure himself of 
his personal or domestic vices by an onslaught on a man 
in the street ?” 

... At the National Social and Political Conference 
held at Detroit, at the end of June, Maria Freeman 
Gray, State Superintendent of the Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Department of the W. C. T. U. of California, made 
a strong address in which she took the ground that, 
from both the moral and the business standpoints, our 
army and navy should be decreased rather than increased. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, sailed from Boston on the “ Com- 
monwealth” on the 28th of August, to attend the Tenth 
Universal Peace Congress which meets at Glasgow on 
the 10th inst. He will be absent from his oftice about 
one month. 


<< ee 


The Dream of the Conqueror. 


BY J. A. EDGERTON. 


The world is mine. 
So Xerxes dreamed in ages gone. 
From every land his tithes were drawn, 
A king by right divine. 
All Asia bowed unto his reign; 
But when he sought to cross the sea, 
Against the hosts of liberty 
Encountered at Thermopyle, 
His legions were in vain. 
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The world is mine. 
So Alexander dreamed, and led 
His Macedonians through the East; 


And where he marched his paths were red 
With carnage and were banked with dead. 


Debauched with lust and wine, 
He sat at many a gorgeous feast; 
But all his glory could not save 
From death and a dishonored grave. 
What profit were the realms he won ? 
Where now is Macedon ? 


The world is mine. 
This was the Roman’s august dream. 
O’er all the earth his armies pressed. 
He spread his empire east and west, 
From Jordan to the Rhine. 
The world’s crown sat upon his brow, 
But from this altitude supreme 
He tottered to his fall; 
Forgot his ancient liberty 
And rotted in his luxury. 
Where is his mighty empire now ? 
A memory — that is all. 


The world is mine. 
This was the cruel dream of Spain. 
A new world lay beyond the main. 
She found it, claimed it for her own, 
And conquered it; to every zone 
She spread her rule malign. 
But at the apex of her power 
God struck the hour. 
Her Armada sank in the sea. 
Since then, a prey to slow decay, 
All but her pride has dropped away. 
To-day, effete, outworn, 
She is a theme for ribaldry, 
For pity and for scorn. 


The world is mine. 
So France dreamed with Napoleon. 
Beneath his star of destiny 
She onward marched to victory, 
And conquered by his sign. 
She crossed the Southern Alps and won 
The sunny lands of Italy. 
She sent all Europe in retreat, 
While monarchs knelt before her feet. 
But in the end God’s message true 
Spoke unto her at Waterloo. 
Her schemes of empire swept away, 
Look! What is France to-day? 


And plays the conqueror. 
God’s justice cometh soon or late. 
In spite of power, in spite of gold, 
The tyrants now, like those of old, 
Shall meet the tyrant’s fate. 


The world is mine. 
This is the dream of Liberty: 
The world is mine, to make men free; 
And all the lands some day shall be 
Beneath my rule benign. 
The kings shall vanish, one by one, 
Until my era has begun. 
In letters of immortal light, 
So plain that all may scan, 
This golden message I indite: 
The world belongs to Man. 


—___—_ <> ——— - 


Mrs. Browning’s Anti-War Song. 
BY MARY 8S. ROBINSON, 


As far back as 1862, Mrs. Browning wrote the follow- 


ing lines against war, which England would do well to 
recite to herself at the present time: 


. . « Yet the Heavens forbid 
That we should call on passion to confront 
The brutal with the brutal, and, amid 
This ripening world, suggest a lion’s hunt 
And lion’s vengeance for the wrongs men did 
And do now, though the spears are getting blunt. 
. Children use the fist 
Until they are of age to use the brain: 
We find out slowly . . . how to fill a breach 
With olive branches, how to quench a lie 
With truth, and smite a foe upon the cheek 
With Christ's most conquering kiss. Why, these are things 
Worth a great nation’s finding, to prove weak 
The ‘ glorious arms’’ of military kings! 
And so, with wide embrace, my England, seek 
To stifle the bad heat and flickerings 
Of this world’s false and nearly expended fire! 
- ». « Announce law 
By freedom; exalt chivalry by peace; 
Instruct how clear, calm eyes can overawe, 
And how pure hands, stretched simply to release, 
A bondslave, will not need a sword to draw 
To be held dreadful. O my England, crease 
Thy purple with no alien agonies! 
No struggles toward encroachment, no vile war! 
Disband thy captains, change thy victories, 
Be henceforth prosperous as the angels are, 
Helping, nct humbling. 


Drums and battle cries 
Go out in music of the morning star — 
And soon we shall have thinkers in the place 
Of fighters, each found able as a man 
To strike electric influence through a race, 
Unstayed by city-wall and barbican. 


Kipling’s Tommy Atkins, An Absent-Minded Beg- 





gar,” is hardly a rhyme to parallel with the above noble 
strains ; and it is difficult to believe that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
culture has ever risen to the knowledge of “Casa Guidi 
O’er every land her flag’s unfurled. Windows,” or indeed to certain productions of many other 
The boasted mistress of the world, poets of his country besides those of Mrs. Browning ; for 

She rules “o’er palm and pine.”’ many of those poets have written, some of them also in the 
She sets her foot on every shore; present are writing, laments over the savagery of war, 
She devastates all climes with war. and prophecies of its abolition from the practices of man- 
From brazen mouths she preaches hate kind. A few months ago Lord Rosebery deprecated 


The world is mine. 
So England dreams unto this hour. 
Inebriate with pride and power, 
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“ Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to introduce prematurely into 
international politics the principles of the gospel.” Mr. 
Gladstone assimilated whatever of exalted truth he met 
in his reading. He certainly had read “Casa Guidi 
Windows.” but neither the depth nor the extent of 
Lord Rosebery’s reading, nor yet the kind of matter he 
assimilates from it, is known to the public, save by indi- 
rect inference. 


ee 


Commercial Selfishness and War. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


The writer of the lately published brief monograph 
on Wiclif’s anti-war views has received some interesting 
responses in connection therewith. One of these is from 
John A. Kasson, former minister to Germany, lately 
special commissioner to negotiate treaties of commercial 
reciprocity between the United States and several for- 
eign countries. It may be remembered that, disappointed 
at the non-ratification by the late Congress of a success- 
fully negotiated treaty of this kind, he declined to accept 
the considerable compensation which was due to him for 
his services. The recent allusions in the ApvocaTE OF 
PrAcr to a commercialism that is selfish, and, in the last 
issue, to certain “ beneficent reciprocity provisions in our 
present tariff” which, if properly availed of, ought to 
loosen the clutches of this baneful and war-stimulating 
selfishness, give appositeness to the sentiments of the 
above-named experienced diplomatist. He says, in his 
personal letter, which, I believe, I may helpfully quote: 

“Without discussing the causes as I interpret them, it 
is evident to me that a very great change has occurred 
in the Councils of European nations in my own lifetime 
in respect to international war. There is a deeper sense 
of the obligations of justice between nations, and an in- 
creasing disposition to yield to them without the appli- 
cation of force. There is also an increasing reluctance 
to employ force to establish an internation { 
longer patience in negotiation. But the preaching of 
peace must go on until the selfishness inherent in human 
nature is itself brought under control; for that individual 
selfishness is aggregated in government, and is there, I 
am sorry to say, most commonly greatly apprehended as 
‘patriotic,’ quite independently of the question of right 
or wrong which may be involved. 

‘Accept my thanks for your sympathetic allusio. to 
my late work. From present signs I should say that 
only the application of retaliatory selfishness by Europe 
will convert our politicians to the principle that reciprocal 
fair dealing is wiser than arbitrary and exclusive selfish- 
ness among nations, as it is admitted to be between 
individuals.* 

“ Your allusions to the Emperor (the father of Em- 
peror William) and Empress Frederick remind me of 





*As manifesting the interest which John A. Kasson has long felt in 
the promotion of peace through the promulgation of righteous treaties, 
he wrote the inditer of this article, when ambassador at Berlin, and also 
at that time (184) representative of the United States at the notable Berlin 
Conference on the Congo treaty: “* The Conference has accepted the prin- 
ciple of exemption of a)l private persons and property fromgthe disturb- 
ances of war on the rivers and other waters of the country. But the 
American proposition goes farther; and the assent of all the great powers 
except France is given to the neutralization of the entire Congo region 
in time of war, including the reference to mediation or arbitration of 
difficulties between the local territorial powers. Germany gives hearty 
support to it. This is still pending, in the hope that France will yet 
agree in whole or in part.” 
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his attitude in respect to war, as shown in his conversa- 
tion with me just before his accession to the throne. I 
had complimented him upon the distinction he had ac- 
quired in the then late wars. He sadly shook his head, 
as if visions of past battlefields were passing before his 
eyes, and said: ‘I hope never to see another war while 
I live.” 

It was stated at the time of the decease of the above, 
the Emperor Frederick William (1888), after a reign of 
but a few months, that, had not his life been thus early 
terminated, he would have carried out certain designs 
touching the Alsace-Lorraine trouble, which would have 
tended to definitely lessen the tension and hereditary 
jealousy between France and Germany. As to his doubt- 
less altogether sincere ejaculation about war, he was well 
aware of the mental suffering it had brought to his 
sister, the Princess Alice. ‘ Accursed war! May I 
never see another shot fired!” were the vehement words 
of Sir Charles Napier, in the midst of his military 
triumphs in India. Similarly frank was the testimony 
of General Sheridan, of whom Cardinal Gibbons said, 
in his arraignment of war upon the opening of the new 
century : “ Happening to converse with General Sheridan, 
I questioned him about his Virginia campaign. His face 
assumed an expression of sadness, and with a mournful 
voice he said he hoped never to witness another war.” 
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The Brutality of War. 


BY EDWARD 


ATKINSON, 


It may not be questioned that in the progress of the 
evolution of modern institutions many problems have 
been subjected to the arbitrament of war. It may not 
be doubted that in the conduct of war many of the 
greatest men of the world have attained a rightful posi- 
tion of power and influence; none higher than Washing- 
ton, the dominating figure in the American Revolution. 
Yet to such men peace and goodwill among the nations 
have been the objects sought by war. Witness Wash- 
ington’s farewell address. To none has it been more 
plain than to these great leaders that wars have been 
necessary only because of the survival of the brute in 
man. All wars in defence of liberty and in the support 
of the rights of man have, in their judgment, been made 
necessary by the brutality of rulers or of the nations 
which have attempted to maintain oppression. 

I shall, therefore, try to mark the stage which we have 
reached in the suppression of the brute and in the 
development of man, by dealing with the brutality of 
war. If the myths in regard to the age of chivalry have 
any foundation in fact, warfare, both private and public, 
was then conducted on principles of honor. Men met 
face to face and fought out their quarrels in a fair and 
courageous manner. Lying, cheating, ambushing, and 
stabbing in the back were deemed the acts of cowards 
and assassins. Such base practices disgraced those who 
committed them. 

We have changed all that. Whatever may be the 
high and honorable character of the military and naval 
officers of to- day —and none can be rightly esteemed 
more highly for these attributes than the greater number 
of this class, both in this and other countries — yet the 
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application of science and invention to the art and con- 
duct of war compels these otherwise honorable leaders 
to commit every base act of fraud and deception that 
would disgrace any man occupied in the arts of peace. 

In the days of chivalry knights supplied themselves 
with artificial weapons, with which nature had endowed 
bulls and rams. The men then following the instinct of 
the brute placed themselves opposite at a short distance, 
and charging after the manner of brutes, sought to kill 
or disable their opponents. The analogy is found in 
many brutes. Alligators and crocodiles are clad in 
natural armor. They seek to smash the plates with their 
tails or their jaws, as the knights sought to smash the 
plate armor with the mace, the bludgeon, or the battle ax. 

The victor in the tournament, like the survivor in a 
cock fight, then flaunted his banner as the game cock 
flaunts his feathers, each crowing to the multitude in 
evidence of the survival of the stronger of the two 
animals. The story of “Don Quixote” exposed the 
whole folly of what was called chivalry, but the brute 
element in which it originated still rules many countries. 

The analogy between the fighting biped and the fight- 
ing quadruped can be carried to almost any extent. The 
gaudy feathers and trappings of the modern soldier find 
their counterpart in the tail feathers of the turkey, and 
the red or yellow plumage of the carnivorous parrot 
that feeds on the lives of sheep. 

In another sense, there is a close analogy between the 
fighting brutes, whether men or animals; their victims 
gradually defend themselves; one through the instincts 
of nature, the other by invention and the methods of art. 

The so-called lower animals learn to combine and, by 
mere force of numbers, to stop the aggressions of the 


carnivora. They may be said to have organized the first 
trade unions. By combination and by not preying 


upon each other, the grass-feeding animals survived, as 
the great masses of working men and merchants have 
successfully resisted the aggressions of the military caste, 
in the guilds of old time, by the organizations of the 
Hanseatic League, in the trades unions and the like. 

The military caste of former days not only preyed 
upon the common people, but, being of a lower type of 
animals, they also preyed upon each other, thus lessening 
their relative numbers by killing themselves off. This 
is what happened in the Wars of the Roses, which so 
reduced the numbers of the military caste in England 
for the time being, as to make way for the true progress 
of the English-speaking people in the higher arts of 
peace. 

It, however, remained for modern science and inven- 
tion to expose the grotesque brutality of war so fully 
that the efforts of all the great masters of the art of war 
are now being devoted to the maintenance of peace. 
They are scared. They do not dare set in motion the 
great forces which they have organized, lest both nations 
should be destroyed. That accounts for the Arbitration 
Conference at The Hague. The rulers feared the great 
wars, but you will observe that they refuse to arbitrate 
when a big nation attacks a little one. The independence 
of Finland, the criminal aggression in the Philippine 
Islands, and the suppression of the South African repub- 
lics cannot be referred to the Court of Arbitration. 

The military or aggressive classes have also exhibited 
a survival of the brute instincts by their efforts to sup- 
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press the inventions of science in the conduct of war. 
One of the great civilian inventors of weapons remarked 
to me the other day that had it been left to the military 
class to invent weapons they would have been fighting 
to-day with stone axes and wooden clubs. 

Before the invention of gunpowder, the knight, clad 
in armor, rode rough shod wherever he pleased, “com- 
mandeering,” to use a modern term, the supplies needed 
by his retainers; that is to say, robbing the people while 
devastating the country, and burning the houses of those 
who resisted. We witness this type of the survival of 
the brute in the war in South Africa. 

But the knight clad in armor soon learned to keep out 
of the way of the common man with the gun, as the 
British line officers have vainly tried to keep out of the 
way of the sharpshooters armed with the rifle; colonels 
and majors dismounting, and with the captains and other 
line officers taking off their trappings, sheathing their 
swords, falling into the ranks and taking on the same 
mud in which the privates have been forced to march, 
trying vainly to conceal themselves from the sharp- 
shooters. The proportion of officers killed and wounded 
in the Boer war is said to be two and one half to three 
times the number of privates. 

In the long run, mental energy directed to the peace- 
ful pursuits of science and invention will overcome the 
brutal energy of war, The force of commerce will sup- 
press the military caste, which can now only exist by 
combining with the courage of the higher carnivora, like 
that of the King of Beasts, the treacherous and sneak- 
ing methods of the fox, the hyena, the wolf and the 
jackal. In other words, the master of the art of war 
must now use every effort to betray, to deceive, to Spy, 
to ambush, to stab in the back, to get the advantage of 
the better gun, and by using every treacherous device 
that would disgrace the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the banker or any other master of the higher arts on 
which peace, progress and civilization now rests. Such 
is military glory! Witness Funston. 

It has been well said by Professor Long, late of the 
Leland Stanford University, that “Naval warfare has 
become a very dangerous branch of mechanical engineer- 
ing.” To which may be added the remark that it is a 
very much under-paid branch. It offers no career to 
men who are capable of practicing mechanical engineer- 
ing in the higher pursuits of peace. That is the reason 
why so many graduates of the Naval Academy quit the 
navy after a short term of service to take charge of great 
works in the manufacture of the implements of peace. 

A great deal of physical courage is imputed to the 
soldier. It is the common attribute of man. There are 
very few cowards, and they are rather to be pitied than 
blamed ; it is a matter of temperament. The man who 
pretends to enjoy fighting for its own sake is either a 
mere brute, a fool, or a knave. True men risk their 
lives at the call of duty, and overcome their fears. Even 
physical cowards will fight when their will is more 
powerful than their dread. 

There is more true heroism displayed every year by 
the firemen in our cities than has been disclosed in the 
Spanish or the Boer war, or in the Philippine Islands. 
The policemen have a much higher standard of courage 
than the soldier. The soldier, flanked by his comrades, 
is often more afraid to run away than he is to advance; 
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but the policeman, standing alone without support, faces 
danger during every hour of his service; often greater 
than that to which the soldier is exposed. Yet there is 
room for progress even in suppressing mobs who are 
committing violence. If I were mayor, and wanted to 
suppress a mob, I should call out the firemen and use 
cold water instead of bullets. Which of you would not 
run, as if the devil were after him, in the face of a 
steam fire engine?) Which horses would you get out of 
the way of the quickest, the engine horses or those 
ridden by the Boston Lancers? 

Now, let me call your attention to one of the most sin- 
gular developments of commerce towards the suppression 
of war,which has yet attracted very little notice: the man- 
ufacture of and commerce in the implements of carnage. 
The forces of science and invention may stop aggres- 
sive warfare, leading to permanent conditions of peace 
among nations, even if war is not condemned socially and 
morally. In naval conflicts has not the admiral become 
the subordinate of the engineer? Is it not admitted that 
the Spaniards possess as much courage as ourselves ? 
But did it count for anything in the contest with the 
mechanics and engineers who worked the better machines 
of the Americans? Our admirals had nothing to do 
except to put the ships in position; then the engineers 
and machinists in charge of the mechanism demolished 
the poor incapable Spaniards, slaughtering them so 
awfully that Commodore Philip was shocked by the 
shouts of victory, and suppressed them. We are in- 
formed that military men in Europe have reached the 
conclusion that the improvements in killing implements 
have increased the power of defence so that the ratio 
in point of numbers is one man on the defensive to ten 
on the aggressive. Has not this been greatly due to the 
power of the trained sharpshooter to snipe the line 
ofticers? This has made it necessary for each great army 
of Europe to have its trained sharpshooters who may 
kill the officers and spare the privates. I have referred 
to the success of the Boer sharpshooters in this matter. 

It now seems probable that the inventions of the sub- 
marine boat, and of the great explosive called “ Maxi- 
mite” have already rendered all our great battleships 
nothing but masses of old junk. If the Holland boat 
can attack a battleship under water, that is the end of 
the matter. No crew can be brought up to the scratch 
against an invisible foe. If “ Maximite” is so powerful 
that no ship that can float can carry armor enough for 
defence, then what is the use of the battleship? All we 
‘an do with them will be to do what the British have 
been doing with their battleships which are over ten 
years old, making targets of them to see how quickly the 
new ships can demolish them. How soon will our new 
battleships thus be made targets of? Very soon, I hope. 

From the earliest history of the art of war the military 
classes have resisted the introduction of improved ma- 
chines because they have compelled them to alter all 
their tactics and to adjust the art of war to the demands 
of these pestilent inventors. I have referred to the fact 
that no great invention in the art of killing has ever been 
discovered by a military man. All the great inventors 
in the matter of arms, battleships and engines have been 
civilians. I am not so familiar with the continental 
names as the American and English. Witness the list: 
Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin, a school master, 
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also inventor of the interchangeable gun machinery ; 
Krupp, Remington, the two Maxims, Whitehead, Walms- 
ley, Nordenfeldt, Sir William Armstrong, Whitworth, 
Laird, Cramp, Holland, Winchester, Hotchkiss, Sharp, 
Colt, Spencer — all civilians seeking profits of commerce. 
Ericsson was a civilian although he had done a little 
military service. The ‘ Monitor” had to be forced by 
private enterprise upon the Navy Department. I think 
a British naval officer, Captain Cowper Cowles, tried to 
improve on Ericsson’s “ Monitor,” but his ship turned 
turtle and carried him and his crew to the bottom. We 
have heard of the Dahlgren and Rodman guns, the in- 
vention of military men, but they were mere slight 
changes that did not last. 

Now, while the name of every great inventor of the 
implements of war is that of a civilian, it is interesting 
to observe that not one of these inventors has ever ap- 
peared in the ranks of the army or navy. None of these 
great inventors has ever been so imprudent as to ex- 
pose himself to the use of his own invention by a personal 
test. They have been content with reaping large profits 
derived from supplying instruments of carnage. I be- 
lieve that Mauser, Krag-Jorgensen and Martini-Henry 
rifles are also the inventions of civilians. This is not a 
proof that military and naval men may not possess great 
capacity for using men as pawns in the game of war, but 
inventive capacity is limited to the few, and the applica- 
tion of invention to the construction of implements of 
war has been one of the most profitable branches of 
commerce. 

Inventors are sure to beat the military and naval men 
because the power of inveution and of combining natural 
forces is a much higher type of mental energy than that 
which is required for the direction of military or naval 
forces. The only great men who have ever taken any 
part in the conduct of warfare have been men who had 
greater capacity as statesmen than the merely military 
officers. 

If some one could invent a method by which the 
military and naval contests of the past could be put be- 
fore the eye in action, like the vaudeville show of the 
cinematograph how grotesquely absurd the contests 
would appear, viewed from the light of reason and com- 
mon-sense, and also how utterly brutal! Imagine, for 
instance, an exhibition of gladiators, putting before the 
eye the actual brutality and murder with the shouting 
audience. What would be the effect upon the modern 
mind? But you say these were the times of paganism ; 
Christians were slaughtered in the arena, but never took 
any other part in such barbarism. Perhaps not, but I 
can see very little difference in the moral standard of the 
pagans who enjoyed the fights of the gladiators and of 
the so-called Christians of our own time who have 
slaughtered the poor people of the Philippine Islands in 
the name of the gospel because they made blind efforts 
to maintain their own liberty. If the actual brutality 
of the war in the Philippine Islands could have been 
photographed and brought before the eyes of the people 
of this country in a cinematograph picture, would there 
not have been one universal shout of horror and con- 
tempt for any body of men who could not deal with these 
people without committing such brutality ? 

Imagine next a group of knights engaged in contest 
with lances and maces. What would be the aspect of 
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chivalry? Nothing but the brutality of the contest would 
be apparent to-day. Suppose one could witness without 
a hazard the incidents of a great battle, free of the noise, 
excitement or personal interest in the issue — merely 
looking on and witnessing the carnage. The horror and 
brutality would only be equalled by the sense of folly 
and absurdity. 

Suppose we could put in action the effort of one of 
our great steel-clad battleships trying to escape from the 
Holland submarine boat and trying to avoid the mashing 
of Maxim’s latest explosive, presently witnessing the 
great, costly, cumbersome mass of engines and machinery 
utterly disabled, incapable of flight, incapable of steerage, 
begging for help to carry off the crew before the vessel 
should sink. What are we doing to-day? Paying out 
two to five millions of dollars each for a job lot of cruis- 
ers and battleships at the expense of the tax-payers with 
one hand, and with the other hiring Holland and Maxim 
to invent apparatus for their destruction, with another 
heavy expense at the cost of the tax-payers. But the 
end of this folly, brutality and absurdity is not far off. 

Already, great masters of the art of war are again 
being compelled to admit their inability to cope with 
modern invention. It has become plain that the huge 
armies of Continental Europe have become incapable of 
service; that they will be nothing but great mobs fit only 
for carnage under rapid-firing guns, high explosives and 
sharpshooters armed with search-light rifles. It is 
already proposed to reduce the numbers of the forces 
and to employ only the sharpshooters. In other words, 
to employ only good mechanics who can skilfully direct 
the modern mechanism of war. That is one great step 
toward peace. What will be the next conviction of the 
military leaders and masters of the art of war? 

When it becomes apparent that officers only commit 
suicide when attempting to give direction to the sharp- 
shooting privates, the military classes, may, and would 
if they possessed common sense, next propose to dispense 
with the sharp-shooting privates. What would be the 
next step? For the officers to fight it out among them- 
selves with swords and pistols? Nota bit of it. The 
art of war is now taught by moving puppets on a board. 
I have never seen the German game called “ Kriegspiel,” 
which has been adopted in this country. It has been 
described to me. Puppets representing great organized 
forces of armed men are placed in different positions 
under the direction of an officer on each side, each to see 
which can get the better of the other. A certain force 
of puppets is arrayed and sent in to the attack of a 
defended position. The exact time required for a charge 
is known. The exact number that will be killed and 
wounded under ordinary conditions is known. The 
number that will reach the defended position is esti- 
mated, and then one point in the game is admitted to be 
won or lost. Human lives do not count in this game. 
But they do count in real war, and when it becomes plain 
that only skilled mechanics trained as sharpshooters can 
be of any destructive service; when it becomes plain to 
the officers that in dealing with them in ratio to the 
number of each, three officers will be killed to one 
private, or more, the game of actual war will not be 
attractive. The brutes in whom the brutal instinct 
survives would be incapable of continuing that skilled 
game of war. Men in whom reason has attained 
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supremacy would witness the utter absurdity and the 
folly of committing suicide. “ Why not, then,” the leading 
general says under a flag of truce to the other, —“ why 
not put our sharpshooters in camp and fight this out on the 
Kreigspiel board with puppets? We will save our own 
lives, get our pay just the same, hold our supreme posi- 
tion and the one who wins will be admitted to be the 
victor without sacrificing a life on either side.” That 
would be the logical ending of the application of science 
and invention to modern warfare, and that will be the 
end as soon as the function of reason becomes more 
powerful than the brute instinct in the military classes 
whose influence is now so baneful. 
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The Golden Rule in International 
Affairs.* 


BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 


The Golden Rule has been on the lips of the Christian 
world for nearly nineteen hundred years. It ought long 
ago to have become the controlling principle in all civil- 
ized social affairs, private, national and international. 
It contains in a condensed form the whole applied moral 
philosophy of life. But, strange to say, even its meaning 
has never been understood, except by a few people, and 
those mostly among the obscure. The admiration and 
praise of it uttered from pulpits and platforms, found in 
books, and sometimes heard in conversation, has been 
largely of a poetic, sentimental and esthetic character, 
like that bestowed upon a precious stone, an exquisite 
statue, or a rare specimen in a show case. “ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them.” In Greek, in English or in any 
other tongue, it is a sentence whose thought is so precise 
and complete, whose movement is so rhythmical, whose 
appeal to the moral instincts is so direct, that one can 
scarcely hear it uttered without feeling the rising in his 
eye of an esthetic tear. Thus is probably to be explained 
the fact that this great life principle, though so uni- 
versally neglected and disobeyed, has been just as univer- 
sally lauded. 

The solemn and wonderful majesty of the Golden 
Rule, and likewise its everlasting verity and vitality, can 
be appreciated only when one looks carefully into the 
three elements which lie behind it and determine its for- 
mulation. 

The first of these elements is the sense and under- 
standing of justice which it assumes to exist in all men. 
One of the clearest things among human phenomena is 
the fact that men, not much matter how undeveloped, 
ignorant, or even wicked they may be, have a very clear 
knowledge of what is justice toward themselves. This 
sense manifests itself more often, perhaps, when injustice 
is done them. ‘The Indian, for example, may be a wild, 
ignorant, violent son of the forest, but, standing face to 
face with the knowing white man, he comprehends very 
well how the latter ought to feel and act toward him. 

Now the Golden Rule requires a man, with this clear 
sense of what ought to be done to himself, to set himself 
over into the place of the other man, and then do to the 
other man what he would have the other man do to him 


*An address given at the Religious Congress, Buffalo, June 30. 
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if their personalities and places were changed. The 
meaning is not, Do to others as you would have them do 
to you in your present position. Jesus Christ never 
uttered anything so meaningless. The suppressed “If 
you were the other man” gives the maxim its fine 
uniqueness and supreme moral significance. 

The second element in the rule is its assumption that 
all men feel and know that others ought to love them 
and fulfill toward them all the behests of love. As I 
said was true in the matter of justice, it is just as univer- 
sal a fact in human phenomena that all men desire others 
to appreciate and be kind to them, or, in other words, to 
love them; and though they are often ignorant of what 
real love ought to do, they are quick, as a rule, to realize 
it when it comes from a spirit of transparent good-will. 
The deeds of ill-will they never require much time to 
fathom. The Golden Rule thus, with its perfect ethical 
insight, sets a man in other men’s places and exhorts him 
to love them as he would be loved if he were they. 

The third element is still more characteristic. It 
insists that one’s life of love and justice towards one’s 
fellows shall begin spontaneously with oneself, and not 
after others have made the approaches. You must take 
the initiative yourself without any thought of how your 
action will be received, and you must live in this spirit 
continually. You must be kind toward the unthankful 
and the unjust. You must cause your sun to rise on the 
evil as on the good, and the rain of your outgoing good- 
ness to fall on all men of all classes and conditions, as 
God does. If you love them only who love you, you 
may be a good Pharisee or a good anything-else that is 
dry and barren, but not a son of the Golden Rule. 

One might well spend many hours, if there were time, 
in suggesting how the Golden Rule should be applied in 
the life of individuals, and what transformation in all 
human affairs would be brought about by its universal 
observance. It is generally believed that it ought to be 
observed by individuals in all their ordinary social rela- 
tions, and that its high aim is not impossible of attain- 
ment. All men are particularly anxious that other 
people should keep it, though, of course, no one expects 
to observe it perfectly himself. A little leeway must be 
kept open for personal improvement! 

Bad, however, as the world still is, as we all are, 
making plenty of occasion for sarcasm and irony when 
we talk about this golden maxim, I am convinced that in 
social life at the opening of this twentieth century, here 
and there in considerable sections of it, there is, in one 
form or another, much of real Golden Rule living. 
People are stili a bit awkward about it, so novel is the 
experience, but the genuine article is found in many 
places. This is the supreme attainment of our civiliza- 
tion, that men and women in considerable numbers now 
actually inhabit our planet whose lives are given to the 
service of others, who do as they would be done by. It 
is the most encouraging sign of the times that such 
numbers of people are talking Golden Rule and insisting 
on Golden Rule conduct,— outside of church, I mean, in 
the storm and stre<s of daily life. In church of course 
everybody baws down to the Golden Rule, though many 
are careful to have the Golden Calf at hand, just outside 
the door, waiting for the after-service. 
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eth.” It indicates that there is a great Golden Rule 
revolution just before us in the social life of men, in the 
family, the church, the community; shall I say in business 
and in politics? Yes,in business and in politics also, for 
it will show itself there as soon, or nearly as soon, as any- 
where else. 

It is high time for all good men and women to begin 
to talk seriously about the Golden Rule in international 
affairs. These affairs have for various reasons become 
so conspicuous and potent in these days that they domin- 
ate nearly everything. Their influence for good or ill is 
felt everywhere, in religious and social circles, in business, 
at our very breakfast tables. The scale on which they 
are carried on is now so colossal that unless they can be 
thoroughly moralized and purified, the hope for the re- 
demption of the world is not very great. 

It has been and still is complacently assumed by many, 
one would not exaggerate much in saying by most people, 
that international affairs are a natural and hopeless an- 
archy, where every government may play the devil as 
much as it pleases; that it is impossible for a nation to 
live and prosper without ignoring and openly violating 
nearly every principle of the Golden Rule. Ambition, 
self-aggrandizement, outwitting other countries, belittling 
them, getting from them as much as possible with little 
or no return, exacting of them reparation for every least 
offence or wrong received, beating them in brutal com- 
bat, singing 7’e Deums over their defeat and humiliation, 
taking their country by conquest, reducing them to polit- 
ical slavery, annihilating their independence,— this has 
been considered the mission, the duty, the glory of 
nations. Something of this conception still remains, so 
much of it, in fact, that it is difficult for any nation to 
escape its deadly fascination. Men are living whose 
actions indicate that they do not know that we have got 
beyond the days of Tamburlaine, who look upon the idea 
of love and good-will toward other nations as silly and 
contemptible nonsense, men to whom nothing but power 
and crushing force have any ultimate greatness and 
majesty. 

But the growing spirit of our time repudiates all this. 
It demands something else, and will have something else. 
A nation is coming to be looked upon as only a larger 
social unit, subject to all the laws of conduct which 
govern men in their common social relations. A con- 
sciousness of universal humanity has appeared, and with 
it a corresponding conscience. The ordinary notions of 
national conduct are being everywhere challenged. It is 
openly urged by many teachers of public morality that 
the Golden Rule, which is the highest law, the only com- 
prehensive law for individuals, is likewise the supreme 
law for nations, and that those governments which will 
not consent to observe it are guilty of great sin and con- 
spicuously dishonorable. More than this, there are now 
men and women in considerable numbers in many coun- 
tries who steadily feel and act toward other lands as the 
Golden Rule dictates, and who take cheerfully any 
obloquy resulting therefrom. 

This conception of national conduct is absolutely cer- 
tain to prevail. It must be talked and written into the 
consciousness and the conscience of the world. Here 
lies our first international duty. We ought to promote 


So much Golden Rule talk means much in the heart, ‘ international travel, international trade, religious, scien- 
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of all, the peoples of the earth must be taught that it is 
their duty to feel and act toward one another as brethren 
and friends, and not as haters, thieves, robbers and cut- 
throats. 

To say that the Golden Rule is inapplicable to nations 
is to reach the limit of moral absurdity, and to charge 
God with supreme folly. Ruskin once wrote: “I have 
met men who boldly said, ‘ There is no God,’ but never 
till I began to move among English Christians did I ever 
conceive that men lived who with unblushing effrontery 
could say, ‘There is a God, but he is a foolish God. He 
has put us under laws that are unworkable.” God’s 
Golden Rule is man’s Golden Rule, wrought out, not in 
some far-away heaven, but right in the structure of his 
individualistic and social nature; and it is just as work- 
able between nations as between individuals, as any two 
nations would speedily find out which had the good 
sense and courage to put it to the test. Emerson once 
said that love as the basis of a state had never been tried, 
and that it was folly to say before the experiment had 
been made that it would not work. The Golden Rule 
has never been tried between nations except in tidbits 
possibly. We must insist that it have a full and fair 
trial; and until that time the sceptical croakers have no 
right to croak. 

Nations have the same sense of what is just towards 
themselves as individuals have. No nation believes it 
right for another to make war upon it, to blockade its 
ports, to invade its territories, to kill off its young men, 
to break up its homes, to paralyze its industries, to reduce 
it to vassalage, to slice off its territory, or to extinguish 
its independence by force. No nation in our day be- 
lieves it right for another to exclude its upright citizens 
of whatever class, to make their entrance into its borders 
and their residence there hard and annoying, or to inter- 
fere with its trade by exacting and crippling tariffs. No 
nation believes it right for another stronger than itself to 
lay upon it any demands, however small, which are dic- 
tated simply by superior might. What nation is there 
whose people believe it right for those of another to 
malign or ridicule them, to misrepresent their motives, to 
depreciate their manners and customs, and, in general, to 
belittle them? How sensitive nations are in all these 
respects to what justice demands toward themselves. 
The most elementary sense of fairness ought to lead 
them to do in all these matters as they would be done 
by, and any nation which does not do so is condemned, 
not by others, but by its own standards of right. If the 
nations half lived up to their light in this direction, there 
would not be half an hour’s fighting among them in a 
century. 

Going up to the higher plane, we find a similar state 
of affairs. Every nation desires to be appreciated and 
honored by others, to have its people courteously and 
kindly treated when abroad, to have its institutions 
and customs respected and honored, to have patience 
and charity shown towards its weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions, and to have even its sins and wrongs treated in a 
merciful and forgiving spirit. In other words, all nations 
desire to be loved, spontaneously loved, by others, as 
truly and strongly as individuals ever do, and there is no 
more vanity in the national desire for appreciation than 
in the individual. 

Here, then, we reach the high obligation ‘of love be- 
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tween nation and nation. It lies in their very nature 
and relations to one another, and is not something that 
comes by imposition from without. A demand for re- 
spect and esteem imposes immediate obligation to give 
them to those from whom they are asked, There is no 
escape from this obligation without self-stultification and 
self-dishonor, of which nations and peoples have been all 
too guilty. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
signifies, when translated into international speech, 
Thou shalt love the neighboring nation — every nation, 
that is, according to the interpretation of the Great 
Teacher — as thou lovest thy own, thou, the government, 
thou, the citizen. Thou shalt seek its good, its pros- 
perity, its honor; thou shalt respect its liberties, its 
rights, its individuality; thou shalt promote its progress 
in knowledge, in industry, in commerce, in happiness, in 
spiritual life; thou shalt be merciful towards its sins and 
forgiving towards its trespasses. 

In attempting to get a right conception of the true 
friendship which should exist between the peoples and 
nations of the earth, one must beware of taking too much 
stock in that governmental chumminess whose aim is 
chiefly mutual support in carrying out schemes of greed 
and aggression. Atthe bottom of this always lurks more 
or less dislike of other peoples, and usually sinister de- 
signs against them. There is nothing whatever of the 
Golden Rule in triple or dual alliances of the ordinary 
type, nor in those effusive promises of support in possible, 
mysteriously hinted-at conflicts by which one govern- 
ment tries to secure a powerful friend in another, to aid 
it in some meanness which it is accomplishing. The 
Golden Rule knows no race or hemisphere. One must 
beware also of taking for the genuine article of which 
we are talking that sentimental frothing which so often 
takes place at diplomatic banquets and international 
dinners where everlasting friendship is pledged between 
the countries whose high dignitaries are swallowing 
viands and drinking champagne side by side, all of which 
loud-mouthed pledges are forgotten before the stars set. 
To call this international love and friendship is to show 
an utter lack of wits. 

The observation of the two duties of international 
justice and international love in even a modest measure 
would put an end forever to war, which is totally irre- 
concilable with the demands of either. War is the 
negation of both love and justice. It is the apotheosis 
of selfishness, hate and brute force. But it would do 
more than put anend to war. It would bring the nations 
into mutual confidence and trust, into intelligent and 
sympathetic coéperation for the promotion of the real 
interests of each and all. This is the positive and nobler 
side of peace, which so many of its opponents fail to 
grasp. They take it for a mere negative thing, equiva- 
lent to social idleness and stagnation. ‘Toward this noble 
state of international coéperation in all high endeavor 
the abolition of war is only an important step. Toward 
its attainment is demanded just as imperatively the abo- 
lition of a number of other international wickednesses, 
with which war is so closely allied and out of which it 
inevitably springs. The axe must be laid at the root of 
the whole tree. 

Who shall begin the application of the Golden Rule to 
international affairs? What nation? I said that the 
Golden Rule requires one to take the initiative oneself in 
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putting it into practice, without waiting to see what 
others will do. Theoretically, all the nations ought to 
begin together, at once. As Americans we ought to 
insist, so far as our influence extends, that our own great 
republic, at the roots of whose life lie the principles of 
justice and brotherhood, begin at once to live out the 
Golden Rule toward other nations in a much higher and 
wider sense than it has yet done, and that it abandon 
forthwith every ambition and every policy inconsistent 
with this supreme law of life. If the nation refuse to do 
this, we must do it ourselves as individuals at every point 
where our lives touch the larger life of the world. The 
men and women who are here to-night are powerful 
enough, few as they are, to work a very great transforma- 
tion in the thought and conduct of the nation in this 
respect within a comparatively brief time, if in thought, 
speech and conduct they were perpetually true, in the 
circles in which they move, to the Golden Rule ideals 
and laws of life. 

Many people shudder at the thought of trusting the 
life and destinies of the nation to the protection of the 
simple moral defences of a course of conduct strictly in 
harmony with the principles of the maxim which we are 
considering. They frighten themselves with the fancy 
that a nation that was always just and loving, that lived 
for other nations in the spirit of self-sacrifice, that there- 
fore discarded and refused to employ in its defence the 
weapons whose use always means death and desolation 
to others, would immediately be pounced upon by others 
and destroyed. As for myself, so profound is my faith 
in the conquering and preserving power of such life and 
conduct, that I would not hesitate an instant to stake the 
existence, the prosperity and the honor of the nation upon 
it. Indeed, I do not believe that any nation will ever 
be entirely secure in either its existence or its prosperity 
until it abandons reliance on all other defences, and trusts 
itself completely and in good faith to a life of justice and 
self-sacrificing love. It is selfish ambition and its hand- 
maid, brute force, which have been the cause of the 
downfall of every nation which has perished in the past. 
Might has proved itself unworthy of confidence a thousand 
times over, even in the defence of righteous causes. It 
is proving itself so again in these days when heaven and 
earth are ransacked to find means to make the strong 
arm stronger. In the simple name of reason and good 
sense, it is time to abandon the shield and sword and to 
trust to the loving heart and the helpful hand. 

If I believed, as I do not, that the adoption of the 
Golden Rule as the law of its life and conduct would 
leave the nation to be preyed upon and destroyed, I 
should still not hesitate to advise its adoption. If the 
nation died thus, it would bless the world infinitely more 
hy its death than it could possibly do by a life, however 
long, filled with selfish ambition and disregard of others. 
I should not be in the least ashamed to be a citizen of a 
nation which gave its life in this lofty and disinterested 
way. On the contrary, I should be ashamed of any 
country of which I was a citizen which tried to save its 
life and exalt its honor by crushing the life and liberties 
of any people, or in any way doing them harm. Men have 
given their lives for holy causes and been honored for- 
Why should not a nation do so, if the path- 
The author of the Golden 
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way of duty led to the cross ? 


Rule gave up his life in the effort to set up the kingdom 
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of heaven among men and to save the world. Why 
should it be thought a thing dishonorable and unworthy 
for a nation to sacrifice itself to promote that kingdom 
and to assist in completing the redemption of the race? 
Is it glorious for men to die in self-sacrifice for others, 
and ignoble for a nation? No! There is one supreme 
law of love and self-sacrifice for both, leading always to 
life and honor, though sometimes by way of suffering 
and death. 


Uncle Sam’s New Army. 


BY REV, JAMES H. MACLAREN. 


I have just read an article from the pen of one of our 
leading clergymen in which he advocates the sending of 
criminal, consumptive, insane and all manner of defec- 
tive classes, instead of our healthy and noblest young 
men, to war. Will you permit a humble son of the corn 
plains to add a few suggestions by way of re-enforce- 
ment of this grand idea? The line of argument pursued 
by the gentleman referred to, is as follows: 

Since war has come to stay, and since we have this 
gigantic man-eating cannibal on hand, and must keep 
him on exhibition, and because he must be fed on human 
flesh, as nothing else will please him, therefore the only 
practical question which concerns us, in this age of high 
economic attainment, is in regard to the kind of meat 
which Uncle Sam should employ the butchers to dress 
for his monstrous appetite. The fact has dawned, the 
discovery has been made, that all the while we have been 
feeding this ravenous beast on tenderloin and tid-bits, 
when we might have kept him gnawing bones and feast- 
ing on the carcasses of diseased human animals — those 
far gone in murrain, horn distemper, tuberculosis, and 
all mental and moral maladies as well. 

Let me make this point perfectly clear by citing 
another equally appalling mistake, which this clergyman 
seems to have overlooked. For a half century or more 
we have been sending as missionaries to the cannibals, 
our finest specimens of young manhood and womanhood. 
Many of these have been roasted and served up at 
savage banquets, many more have been sacrificed in other 
ways. Of course, cannibals have been converted. But 
now from a practical, common-sense, economic stand- 
point, behold our foolish mistake,— our short sighted- 
ness. Truly we have been standing in our own light, 
and we knew it not. Supposing, for instance, we had 
sentour defective, dependent, and injurious classes to 
those cannibal islands, then would we have accomplished 
a double purpose, viz.: converting the heathen, and, at 
the same time, getting rid of those injurious classes. 

It cannot be that, in a world established upon the 
principle of economy, the barbarous cannibal nature of 
these people is for no real practical, economic purpose 
that would be of immense benefit to society, if only we 
knew it. May rot this be the real purpose for which the 
Creator intended them — to eat up the undesirable classes, 
just as war is said to be? Why not eat men as well as 
other animals, especially when men are willing to be 
eaten? What’s the difference, anyway? Animals have 
no say in the matter. We force them to be killed and 
eaten, probably against their will; this is cruel. Like- 
wise, here is a mission and a glorious mission, for this 
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most useful and too often despised and misnamed ‘ War 
Monster.’ Here is a world over-burdened with defec- 
tives. Here also are the blood-thirsty multitudes clamor- 
ing for gore. Here, too, are many causes for war-fierce 
disputes, unsettled and old grudges unforgotten — plenty 
of old bones of contention to be pulled from their hiding 
places and re-gnawed. 

It is n’t hard to find a cause for war. In a dispute 
over baggage at Liverpool, the writer heard an Ameri- 
can say to an Englishman, with great emphasis and 
adjectives, which it seems best to omit, that he was as 
good as ‘him’ any day. Consummate audacity! An 
American telling an Englishman on his own ground that 
he is as good as ‘him’! Surely here is a cause for war. 
Baggage delayed three days between London and Liver- 
pool! Here is another cause for war between those 
two nations — pretended friends, but aching for a scrap. 
Here are armies and navies longing for action, and men 
for rank. Now, why don’t the governments take up these 
appalling insults? Only one barrier stands in the way, 
viz.: the sacrifice of our finest and healthiest young men. 

But, now, supposing we could send forth the classes 
above named, why, then any cause for war might be 
welcomed by both contending nations. There are plenty 
of reasons why the United States and Canada should 
cross swords — boundary lines, fishery questions, the 
sheltering of slaves in 61 to 64, ete., ete. Of course it 
would not be fair for the whole United States to rise up 
against Canada, but suppose each nation could select, say 
fifty thousand of their diseased, sick, and criminal classes 
on either side, and let them slash away, what a blessing 
would this be for both of the contending nations. They 
would get rid of these burdensome classes, and at the 
same time settle the dispute. In such a case they could 
fight to a finish — until the last man was dead, and in 
such a wise and beneficial method of warfare as this, of 
course the side that lost the most wretched victims would 
be the winner. 

Grand discovery! And this method would apply to 
States as well as nations. Illinois and Wisconsin, for 
example, could settle these cutting, humiliating, and 
never-to-be-forgotten disputes, which have arisen, and 
which will arise, over foot-ball contests and the like. 
In this way great battle grounds could be constructed, 
and gazing points securely fortified, from which the 
delighted spectators, who could afford to pay the large 
fee which could well be collected for such a thrilling, 
entertaining scene, could behold those miserable outcasts 
hew each other to pieces. If men will pay twenty and 
thirty doilars to witness a pugilistic contest, how much 
more would they give for such a scene as this? What 
roads and bridges, and libraries and colleges could be 
constructed and built in this way! What churches, too! 
and in behalf of foreign missions we would never need 
to beg again. I tell you the old-fashioned ‘Trial by 
Battle’ is n’t in it with this new Christian method ! 

But suppose we should use up all of the defectives 
and the demand for war not be lessened? you ask. In 
reply to this possible drawback, I suggest that we keep 
our licensed saloons running day and night, and in this 
way we never need fear a lack of recruits, no, not if we 
should war without ceasing. 

Cheer up then, ye poor hopeless outcasts, ye halt and 
maimed and blind and diseased and insane and criminal. 
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Mine eyes have seen the 


Your sun of hope is rising. 
Drop your staffs, 


beauty of the coming of its beams. 
ye cripples, and grasp the shining hilt. Lay down your 
fans, ye weaklings, and take up a sceptre instead. Ex- 
change at once, your striped suits and wheelbarrows, 
poor criminals, for gun and boots, brass buttons and 
cocked hat. Why languish on beds of sickness, and in 
pain or in prison cells, when war offers liberty, health 
and glory everlasting? What if you are a poor sick con- 
sumptive? The long healthy march, the camp life, the 
thrilling bugle call, the actual conflict, will set your 
stagnant blood in circulation as a thousand galvanic 
batteries could never do, and in a short time you would 
be restored into perfect health. What if you are insane? 
All men, it is said, are insane when in the fight. If there- 
fore you are insane to start with, why, so much is gained. 
What if you have been convicted and are serving a life 
sentence for killing a single man? The government 
will make you free by constituting you its lawful muderer. 
What if you have only one leg or arm or eye? Uncle 
Sam has plenty of legs of wood, and eyes of glass, and 
arms of steel. If you have only one leg to start with so 
much is gained, for then you have only one to lose. 
Don’t you see that this is a gain to yourself, the surgeon, 
and to the government? Indeed it may be that the man 
who goes into this kind of warfare with one leg will come 
out with two, and the one who goes in sick will come out 
well, and he who goes in insane will come back a very 
Solomon for wisdom, in the eyes of the applauding multi- 
tude. What a grand prospect! 

Of course, the teaching of the New Testament is against 
this grand enterprise. But what of that? Lots of 
things opposed to Christ’s teachings prosper just the 
same. In this practical, common-sense age it will not 
do to let these considerations stand in the way. I can 
even now imagine that I hear cranks quoting scripture, 
and hurling texts in our faces; as for instance, “ The 
well need not a physician, but they that are sick”; “Ye 
then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak”, etc. But what are the sick and weak good for? 
Nothing. They are a burden to themselves and others. 
Nay, nay, Plato’s teaching, and not Christ’s, is the thing 
for this age. “ Backward, turn backward, O time in 
your flight.” Blessed be war! Moblize your hosts. Three 
cheers for the comsumptive, the criminal, the insane and 
the wooden-leg brigades. Fix swords! Attention! For- 
ward! March! 

Princeton, Ix. 
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Members of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 


Avstria-HunGary. — His Excellency Count Frédéric 
Schénborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, ete.; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, etc.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, ete. ; 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, ete. 
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Beicium. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, etc.; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator; M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 

Denmark, — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, “Conseiller 
extraordinaire ” at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. Léon Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, “ Conseiller intime actuel,” President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, “Conseiller intime actuel,” ‘ Conseiller-rap- 
porteur ” to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, “ Con- 
seiller intime” of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of Géttingen. 

Great Brirain.— His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Iraty.— His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Vergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Jaran.—M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

NETHERLANDS — M, T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

PortucaL. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de si Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 
Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice; M. Agostinho 
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dOrnellas Vasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

touMANIA. — M. Theodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalindéro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice; M. Eugéne Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russta.— M. N. V. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor; M. E. 
V. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

Siam.—M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Hlonorary President of the Institute of International 
Law; M, Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attorney- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr. Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

SWEDEN anpd Norway.—M. S. R. D. K. dOlive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

SwitzeErLanp, — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

Unirep Stares or America. — Benjamin Harrison, 
Ex-President of the United States, Ex-Senator (de- 
ceased); Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the United 
States; John W. Griggs, Ex-Attorney-General of the 
United States; George Gray, United States Circuit 
Jndge. 
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American 
Newspaper 
Directory. 


Tells the circulations of all American 
Revised, corrected, and re- 
three months. Sixteen 

Price, Five Dollars a 
a year. 


newspapers, 
issued every 
hundred pages: 
volume, or $2 


BUFFALO. 

We should hardly know how to get along with- 
out the American Newspaper Directory. We 
regard it by all odds the most complete and re- 
liable guide that the advertiser can make use 
of; IN FACT, WE USE No OTHER. 

R. V. Pierce, MD., 
President World’s Dis. Med. Ass’n. 
BUFFALO, N, Y., July 24, 1901. 
VERMONT. 

The American Newspaper Directory stands, as 
it has always stood, the first and best of news- 
paper directories — the only one which cannot 
be ignored, the only one which every advertiser 
must have. No other can take its place; no 
other is needed.— JosErH AULD, in the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) News of July 3, 1896. 


ADVISOR. 

The Advisor accepts the American Newspaper 
Directory as the standard in newspaper ratings. 
The obstacles which obstruct its efforts to get 
true and reliable information are many. 

oe * * * 


The directory question is one which interests 
every publisher in the country, nay, the entire 
world. But in the United States directories are 
becoming altogether too numerous. In this, as 
with other books of reference, it is necessary 
to have one which may be relied on as being an 
authority on the matter of newspaper circula- 
tions. There can be no question about the fact 
that at this time, as for many years past, the 
American Newspaper Directory is that authority. 
The Advisor is not paid to make this announce- 
ment. It makes the statement in the interests 
of advertisers and publishers because it is true. 
One thing the advertiser is almost cock-sure of 
when he refers to the American Newspaper 
Directory is that the circulation figures he sees 
therein are not overstated to any great extent. 
In most other directories they are. Only the 
publisher himseif is to be blamed for not secur- 
ing a proper rating in that publication, and 
every advertiser of consequence knows it. Thus 
the publisher who refuses to furnisb a state- 
ment places himself under a reasonable sus- 
picion.— The Advisor for June. 

NEw YORK, June, 1901. 

CHICAGO. 

Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s American News- 
paper Directory has long since earned the repu- 
tation of being the best of its character. It 
contains the results of patient, expensive, ‘and 
systematic effort to secure all attainable infor- 
mation of interest concerning American news- 
papers. The work has been honestly done. This 
will not be questioned by any unprejudiced ex- 
aminer. The most important question is circu- 
lation. In attempting to give this information 
the editor of the Directory encounters his most 
difficult work. It is the aim and necessity of 
the Directory to give the truth. The American 
Newspaper Directory is to-day the dependence 
and guide, ina greater or less degree, of every 
large advertiser in the country.— Chicago (1il.) 


Daily News. 
BATES. 

The American Newspaper Directory is the only 
reliable guide for the advertiser. 

No man who advertises can afford to do with- 
out it. 

What Bradstreet and Dun are to the mercan- 
tile world, the American Newspaper Directory 
is to the world of periodical | ey yen 

A new advertiser will get from the American 
Newspaper Directory a better idea of the great- 
ness of his country and the tremendous possi- 
bilities in newspaper advertising than from any 
other source, 


THE 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


If an advertiser spends only $100 a year he 
should have the American Newspaper penne’ | ; 
for his business may grow and his right expendi- 
ture of his money become increasingly impor- 
tant. The time to learn how to spend $10,000a 
year is before it is spent, otherwise the spend- 
ing may be disastrous. 

Many times the best paper in town costs the 
advertiser no more than the poorest. The Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory tells which is which. 

The paper that was the leader in its town five 
years ago may lag behind to-day. Even one 
year may witness astonishing changes. If you 
are spending money for publicity, it is vastly 
important that you should know where to get 
the most of it for the price. The American 
Newspaper Directory gives not only the present 
circulation rating of every paper in America, 
but shows their history by quoting past ratings. 

The book costs five dollars a copy, and a single 
reference to it may readily save or make many 
times its cost. 

All newspaper directories but one are erro- 
neously optimistic about circulations. The 
American Newspaper Directory may occasion- 
ally err on the other side, but that makes it all 
the safer for the advertiser. 

My advertising experience began in 1885, and 
one of the first things I did was to buy a copy 
of the American Newspaper Directory. 

For sixteen years Rowell’s ‘The American 
Newspaper Directory” has had a place of honor 
and usefulness on my desk. 

Many a publisher is ready to prove by other 
directories that “ Rowell’s is wrong,” but few 
indeed can be induced to prove it by opening 
their circulation books to the advertiser. 

Among publishers who are not willing that 
their real circulations be known it is the best 
hated book in print. The moral is not far to 


find. CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 
New YorK, June 24, 1901. 
SAPOLIO. 


A growing need created it—the advertising 
agency system. One of the earliest and most 
successful workers, Geo. P. Rowell, is still in 
the field. He originated methods; others fol- 
lowed. A first early step in advance was his 
publication of a list of all the papers—the 
American Newspaper Directory. He has never 
ceased to love it and labor for it. Soon, out of 
the gross stupidity of imitation, it became a 
rule that every agency down to those of Osh- 
kosh or Oklahoma must issue its own directory, 
—an awful waste, for not more than one out of 
ten was worth shelf room. If the National 
Association of Advertising Agents could agree 
long enough to buy Mr. Rowell’s Directory, pub- 
lish it officially, and drop all the others, it would 
accomplish something. ARTEMUS WARD, 
Advertising Manager for Sapolio. 
March, 1901. 


WASHINGTON. 
Every page of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory breathes the desire of its publishers 
that it shall be absolutely correct in every state- 
ment it makes. Truly yours, 
FRANK ROF BATCHELD, 
Clerk of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, U. S. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 17. 1899. 


SOUTHERN. 

We subscribe to and pay cash for the American 
Newspaper ae. and find it of great value 
in our advertising department. We have 6,892 
miles of railway, extending from Washington, 
D.C., all over the South, and in advertising this 
system we use more than 1,000 publications, and 
in selecting this list we find that we get a cor- 
rect idea of circulation from this Directory that 
can not be obtained from any other similar pub- 
lication. We receive other newspaper, directo- 
ries gratis; but the fact that we pay cash for 
this one in addition shows that we can not place 
the same dependence upon the “ free list.” 

We thoroughly appreciate the careful manner 
in which this Directory is compiled. 

Jos. H. HANNEN, 
Ady. Dept. Southern Railway. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 13, 1900. 


I am looking forward to receiving the new 
edition with a great deal of anticipaton, as, 
although the American Newspaper Directory 
seemed to have reached a high state of perfec- 
tion several years ago, there is always sume- 
thing new and of value in each succeeding 
edition. It is regarded as the standard author- 
ity with the Southern Railway. 

S. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 21, 1901. 


In Fame, 
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BALTIMORE. 

We have used the American Newspaper 
Directory for many years, and find it more valu- 
able to us than any other similar publication. 
Much of the information given we cannot ob 
tain in any other way. The book is not only a 
great help, buta necessity to our business, and 
we think its way of stating circulations is the 
ideal one. A. MEYER & Co., 
Prop’rs of Dr. Bull’ 8c ough Syrup, etc. 
BALTIMORE, July 31, 1901. 


Five Dollars a Volume, or $20 per 
annum. Sent, carriage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Address 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 


Publishers American Newspaper Directory, 


10 Spe a. New York. 
A FINE GOLD PEN. 

To any one who will send us the 
names of three new subscribers to the 
ApvocaTE OF PeraAcE with the 
money, three dollars, we will send as 
a present, postpaid, a fine three- 
dollar fountain pen. 





Farm, Field nail Fire ina a first 
class weekly paper of the farm, price 
$1.00 per year, and the ApvocaTE OF 
PEACE sent to one address for $1.75. 





Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
American Peace Society, Boston, a 
corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum 
of ——— dollars, to be employed by 
the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 


Te: 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 
Agency Manual, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. 
W., Toronto, Can. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


1505 Penn. Avenue, 


25 King Street, 


Tue Advocate of Leace, 


A JOURNAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Subscribe for it now, and keep ac- 
quainted with the movement from the 
beginning of the Century. 
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1901. 
CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chusen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 





Publications of the American Peace Society. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.-—- By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 
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The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency. and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F, Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 
Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23,1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 

OF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.—Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logie of War. — By Katrina Trask. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Letter Leatf- 


Letter Leaflet No. 5. 


Letter Leaf- 
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fm WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL] NESW EDITION 


DICTIONARY 


JUST TSSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Ftc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alarge corps of competent specialists. 


Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 





A'so Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary wi th Scottis h Glossary, etc. 
‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.”” 


Specimen pages, etc 


C. MERRIAM CO., 


WE WILL SEND 


The ADVOCATE OF PEAC! 
for one year and this 
excellent 
Marsh No. 5 Dictionary 
and Book Stand 


(expressage 
not prepaid), to any 
new subscriber sending us 


THREE DOLLARS 


We use the stand in our 
office andican thoroughly 
recommend it. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 





LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New edition, cloth, 
60 cts. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 ets. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or tHe 
FrieENpS IN War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. Five copies to 
one address $5.00. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 





, of both books sent on application 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick ? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
' ever. There is 
nothing as good; 
don’t believe the 
G4 substituter. 
MAJOR’S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
Two separate nest the best. Insist on having them, 


STAB! ISHED 187 
15 an! 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 





THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Penn’s “ Great Treaty” 
with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book 
for boys. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 


Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 ets. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 


TION: Irs Past, PRESENT AND 
Furure. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been _pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, $1.50, 


September, 1901 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGcHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Soneristten may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
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